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FOREWORD 


F an honest man is the noblest work of heaven, 
a worthy and happy home is the noblest 
work of earth. Certain it is that such a home 
is one of the greatest blessings to the world and 
to those connected with it. If life in the family 
circle is satisfactory the members of that home 
can face almost anything undaunted. If it is 
unsatisfactory, particularly if it is marked by 
dissension and strife, everything else in life, for 
those involved in that strife, is undertaken under 
a handicap. 

The achievement of a satisfactory relation- 
ship in home life, therefore, is a consummation 
worthy of any sacrifice. 

It will be admitted at once that it primarily 


depends upon the two who enter wedlock. No 


one can produce this desirable result unless they 
do, and no one else can prevent this result unless 
they acquiesce. 

Therefore, if they can learn “the fine art of liv- 


_ ing together” so that in their home this glorious 
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objective of a happy and permanent home life 
can be achieved, they will have gained a great 
goal. The necessity for their definite attempt 
to learn it is more urgent to-day than ever. 

The inner ties that bind the home together 
must be steadily increased these days to offset 
the decreasing pressure of the forces from with- 
out which in years gone by could be relied upon 
to aid in maintaining the unity of the two in 
the home relationship. The high walls of a 
Gothic cathedral, when subjected to the spread- 
ing pressure from the roof, placed on them, must 
be kept in place either by pressure from with- 
out as in the case of the flying buttresses often 
used in Medieval construction, or by some form 
of tying the walls together from within. If in 
any given type of construction the pressure from 
without is withdrawn, more tying power must be 
added from within. 

The modern marriage relationship faces the 
same problem. Much of the old external pres- 
sure is being withdrawn. Economic compulsion 
which made women tend to remain loyal be- 
cause it was their only way of support; social 
compulsion, which threatened them with ostra- 
cism if they were divorced; moral compul- 
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sion, which exerted the restraint of religious 
creed and moral teaching; legal compulsion 
which made divorce almost impossible, these and 
other outside factors are not as efficacious to-day 
as formerly, in promoting the permanency of 
the married relationship. 

Therefore, if we admit the danger of an un- 
stabilized home life and the value of perma- 
nency in that relationship, there is all the greater 
reason why the two who enter wedlock to-day 
should strengthen the inner ties which bind them 
together. 

This development from within, as over against 
pressure from without has, of course, the great 
advantage that the two who remain together in 
wedded life because of these ties are themselves 
developed and are supremely contented and 
happy in the home ties. They have stabilized 
the relationship because they wanted to, not be- 
cause they were compelled to. 

To the writer this current need of modern 
home life is simply another argument why we 
should each in our homes stress the value of 
learning “the fine art of living together,” em- 
-phasizing the graces of attraction rather than 
bonds of legal compulsion, and also an argu- 
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ment why any one of us who is in a position 
to guide youth in forming its ideals should aid 
them in learning this finest of the fine arts both 
before and after they embark on the great ad- 
venture of wedded life. That this example and 
ministry is greatly needed no one can deny. 

I am no pessimist about the American home, 
but one does not need to ignore the vast number 
of happy homes to recognize that there are mil- 
lions of homes in America to-day so unsatis- 
factory that they actually go to pieces under the 
strain. ‘The proportion of divorces to marriage 
is a constantly increasing one. 

In addition to those homes that actually come 
to an open break there are hundreds of thousands 
more that come near the edge of disruption, and 
still thousands more that are going on at a small 
rate of efficiency so far as happiness is concerned. 


UNHAPPY HOMES HURT EVERYBODY 


This unsatisfactory solution of the problem 
of home relationships carries with it heavy penal- 
ties for all concerned. The results for husband 
and wife are too obvious to need comment. 
Both of them, daily, pay the price of this un- 
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happy situation. Not so many have seen clearly, 
however, how tremendous is the penalty such a 
home inflicts upon the children. But common 
sense will point it out and court records will 


' show that a great deal of juvenile delinquency 


can be traced directly to these unsatisfactory re- 
lations between the parents. Judges emphasize 
the demoralizing effect on children of the testi- 


‘mony in divorce trials about their parents. 


Social workers point out how often the children 
of divorced parents respect neither father nor 


_ mother, feel little restraint from either side be- 


cause each parent embitters the child against 


_ the other with the result that a headstrong and 


willful child is raised to become a danger to so- 


ciety. Mental specialists testify to the number 
_ of evil effects that come from the relationship 
_ of step-parent when re-marriage takes place. The 
_ price of home unhappiness in terms of blighted 
childhood is a staggering figure. 


Not every one realizes, either, how great is 
the penalty society faces for conditions of this 


‘sort. It has thrown back upon it much of the 


actual expense that grows out of juvenile de- 
_ linquency and other evil by-products of parental 


failure. 
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No argument would be needed to prove also 
that strife between the parents in the home must 
tend to perpetuate itself in future homes founded 
by their children. Failure in parental codpera- 
tion, particularly when resting upon causes that 
are evidently reasons for suspicion and jealousy, 
cannot help but send the children out into life 
with distorted views of what home life should be. 

Further, such unhappy homes tend to con- 
taminate the ideals in the circle of friends with 
which these people move, and thus spread the 
disease farther and farther through society. 


THEY HINDER THE CHURCH 


The stake that the Christian church has in this 
problem is almost too great to compute. Any 
pastor or church worker becomes conscious upon 
contact with life as it is lived that an unhappy 
home life tends to wreck almost every possibility 
which the church might otherwise have of main- 
taining a satisfactory ministry to that home. The 
kind of ties that would be formed between the 
parents and the church under normal circum- 


stances, under contentious conditions are almost 


invariably broken up. If one of the parties re- 
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mains in the church the other one leaves, or, 
still worse, both leave when the matter becomes 
a subject for public discussion. What is true of 
the parents becomes almost equally true of the 
children, if they are old enough when public 
discussion is taking place. Friends of both tend 
to take sides and unfortunate discussion is en- 
gendered. 

In addition to this result is another just as 
real, but not so obvious. Namely, that the spirit 
of love and good will proclaimed by the Christ, 
_ through the church, is so utterly negatived in an 
unhappy and contentious home that the possibil- 
ity of getting the seed of the Christian message 
to take root in such a soil is well nigh hopeless. 

Still further, if the church is to build into hu- 
man society the principles of Jesus, unquestion- 
_ ably one of the most natural places for the demon- 
stration of the workability of these principles is 
in happy Christian homes. To create them, 
therefore, and to prove that Christ’s principles 
are eminently practical in this relationship is one 
of the greatest tasks and opportunities of the 
church. To permit unhappiness to exist with- 
out attempting to show how, by Christ’s help it 
can be removed, is to allow a condition to remain 
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that is a constant obstruction to the progress of 
the Kingdom of God. If Christianity cannot 
work in a home what argument have we that it 
will work elsewhere? 


PREVENTION OR CURE 


Some have proposed that the church’s great- 
est contribution to the solution of this problem 
is the creating of more stringent laws which 
would prevent the possibility of easy divorce. 
I do not doubt the wisdom and necessity of 
some uniform divorce law, nor am I saying that 
the church may not have some very large part 
to play in creating a better situation along this 
line than now exists, but it is my contention 
that the church’s opportunity lies primarily along 
another line. 

Prevention is better than cure. It is a far 
worthier ideal for the church to attempt to pre- 
vent unhappiness arising in the home than to 
give itself primarily to forcing people to live 
together who are already unhappy in bonds that 
they have come to resent. 
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If the Christian church, through the applica- 
tion of the principles of the Christ will show 
young people who are inaugurating their homes, 
how to make use of the spirit of Jesus in such a 
way as to help them learn the art of living to- 
gether, so that churlishness, misunderstanding and 
dissension will be avoided, it will undoubtedly 
be doing a far finer thing than if its representa- 
tives stand at a court room door and refuse to 


couples, who are unhappy, relief from their situa- 
tion by dissolution of the ties that bind them. 


Any thoughtful person must realize that the 
most difficult problem in the world, anyway, is 


the problem of human relationships. We can 
get along well with things. We can conquer 
the water; we go through it, or under it. We 
can conquer the air; we make its winds drive our 
ships or bear up our planes. We can harness 
electricity and make it do our will. We throw 
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stone or concrete into place and it stands for 
centuries, patiently doing our bidding. We can 
easily solve our relationships with inanimate 
matter, but when it comes to solving the problem 
of our relations with folks we are staggered. 
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Witness the human problem in industry; the 
part hate and-fear play in war, and, for our pur- 
pose, note how many men there are who can 
achieve great success in solving the relations be- 
tween steel and brick and electricity and steam, 
and as a result can create a great ship or sky- 
scraper, or bridge, and yet these same men find it 
utterly impossible to solve the relationships with 
wife and children. 


IF CHRIST CANNOT TEACH THIS, WHO CAN ? 


Fair-minded consideration will force one to 
admit that no solution for this problem has been 
offered equal to the one proposed by Jesus Christ. 
He offers, by creating first of all right relation- 
ships with God, to produce such a spirit as will 
solve the problem of their relationships with each 
other. Where others suggest force and selfish- 
ness as the method to be used He puts forward 
the ideal of love and service. 

He both taught and lived such great concepts 
as patience, faith, love, good cheer, unselfish 
strength expressing itself through service, ability _ 
to see another’s viewpoint, and, above all, the © 
“principle of the Golden Rule, and eagerness to — 
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see the best in the other. These ideals, and scores 
of other homely and workable conceptions are 
unquestionably among the most practical prin- 
ciples that can be adopted if two people are pro- 
posing to live together on a satisfactory basis. 
No other philosophy or religion offers such a 
complete or practical set of working ideals for 
learning successfully the art of living happily 
together in the home as is included in the Chris- 
tian program. It offers to harness the strength 
of the Almighty to the tasks of the home’s daily 
life. 

The Christian religion not only offers a philos- 
ophy and set of principles, but presents in addi- 
tion to cold instruction, a motive power to achieve 


this end. 
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THE CHURCH’S CHANCE 


Certainly, in view of the fundamental place 
of the home in society and in the face of the 
unhappy homes that do exist, an institution like 
the Christian church, having for its objective 
the propagation and application of these prin- 
ciples to all life, must feel a tremendous obliga- 


tion to place before society, and particularly be- 
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fore young people who are inaugurating homes 
for themselves, all the help it can. It may thus 
enable them to live their home lives happily, to 
build their homes solidly and avoid the pitfalls 
into which others have fallen. 

The Christian pulpit not only has a great 
obligation at this point, but a great opportunity. 
It can minister here with almost untold help- 
fulness. The place to help is before difficulties 
arise, and not after. If young people can be 
trained in the right way before they begin their 
home life they can avoid most of the dangers. 


FIRESIDE SERMONS 


It has been with these facts in mind that for 
the past twelve years I have preached annually, 
in my pulpit in the Lake Avenue Baptist Church 
of Rochester, New York, a series of “Fireside 
Sermons,” in which I have dealt with the appli- 
cation of the simple, working principles of Jesus . 
to the various problems that arise before and 
after marriage. The results of these years have 
convinced me that such a course is of increasingly 
practical value to the community and to the 
church. It serves humanity where humanity 
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needs service. It builds the homes that make the 
church. 

It has also, in addition to this great and 
worthy object, many by-products which are al- 
most equal in value. It offers a pastor an oppor- 
tunity to say many things, from the pulpit, which 
both the young people and their parents hear 
which it would be rather embarrassing to say to 
them if they were seated in his office. More 
than that, it enables him to reach hundreds, if 
not thousands, of couples with a helpful message 
who never would come and sit down to discuss 
these problems with him. It tends to draw both 
the young people who are intending to make a 
home into a relationship to a church, and to the 
same church. 

Still another by-product that is worth while 
when difficulties do arise, as they often will after 
the wedding day, is that it makes it easier for 
young people to come and consult with their 
minister without embarrassment because they 
have been conscious that he is interested in the 
problem of their possible difficulties, even be- 


_ fore they arise. 
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It has been my observation, also, that these 
sermons offer a fine opportunity to present to 
the young people the claims of Christ, and for 
enlarging on the sacredness of the vows that are 
to be taken. The issues that are at stake, the pos- 
sibilities for happiness or unhappiness in the long 
years that are ahead form the greatest basis for 
the demand that the young people take Christ as 
their partner in the enterprise on which they are 
embarking. 

There are those who feel that presentation of 
matters of this kind year after year must even- 
tually become stale. Undoubtedly it does have 
something of a sameness for those who are not 
proposing to get married, or who are not married. 
But to those who are engaged, or married, let 
us remember that it is just as new as life itself. 
There is not a day of married life that does not 
in some way present the old problems, love, faith, 
and control of selfish propensities, and each day 
make a demand for a new answer to the questions 
as to how to maintain poise in the midst of the 
day’s work, how to be cheerful and brave, how 
to produce joy and not irritation in the other’s 
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life. These, and others of like nature are the 
very commonplaces of every day. The problem 
is always there. The proposed solution is always 
helpful. Love is never old is secular literature. 
It is the main theme of most stories. Home life 
embraces almost the whole gamut of human in- 
terests. Why should we not deal with these sub- 
jects often, if not regularly? 

For these reasons I am convinced that many 
more pastors could inaugurate the custom of giv- 
ing a course of sermons on this general subject 
often enough to offer to their young people the 
best guidance that they have in the application 
of Jesus’ message to the creation of happy and 
contented homes. It is with the hope that such 
presentation by my brethren of the ministry may 
be stimulated, as well as the hope that these mes- 


sages may be helpful to home makers, themselves, 


that this book is written. Because the chances 
of a happy outcome of life together within wed- 
lock are so profoundly influenced by the great 


wedded life, I have devoted Book I to the period 


\ we that lead up to and later condition 


__ before marriage, and Book II to the experiences of 
the wedding day and after. 


A. W. B. 
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_ BOOK I: BEFORE THE WEDDING DAY 


Chapter One 


EARLY FRIENDSHIPS AND CRIPPLED 
HOMES 


UST as the strength or weakness of a tree 
| when it is full grown is often determined 
by conditions in its early days, so the happiness 
of a home is often determined by events that 
have transpired in the lives of the two people 
years before they have met each other. 

_ Some homes have small chance for happiness 
when they begin, because of the wrong founda- 
tion laid in the ideals of the two people even 
before they thought seriously of love. 

_ No greater mistake could be made by either 
parents or young people than the idea that the 
early friendships entered into in school days do 
not count. Parents are serious sinners along this 
line at times in joking and twitting the young 
pevele about these friendships. This very often 
tends to cause a break between parents and young 
people and destroys the sense of mutual confi- 
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dence that would be of almost incalculable value 
when the serious choice of a life mate is rising 
for consideration. But, further, this joking is 
a mistake in that it strengthens the feeling al- 
ready held by many young people that unless 
they are thinking seriously of wedlock it matters 
little the type of company they keep or the stand- 
ards which that company holds. 


THOSE HIGH SCHOOL “‘FRIENDSHIPS” 


That the friendships made in High School are 
never matters of indifference and are never un- 
telated to the happiness of future homes which 
may be established by the young people, is a con- 
viction that has come to me constantly through 
the years. The attitude often taken by young 
men, that they can go with the loose type of girl 


to have a good time but will choose another kind 
when they come to marry, is a very dangerous — 


fallacy. In the first place, no two young people 


beginning to go together can tell what the result 4 


will be. Many a young person has allowed him- 


self, or herself, to enter into what admittedly 


was an unworthy friendship, entered into simply 


for purposes of a “jolly good time,” only to find a 
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that later the friendship developed into an emo- 
tion that led to wedlock. 

In the second place, the ideals of manhood and 
womanhood that make the foundation for a per- 
manent life attitude are often greatly influenced 
by these early friendships. If a young man 
comes to have a cheap idea of womanhood; or 
if a girl through one of these early experiences 
comes to have an unhappy or unworthy experi- 
ence with some young man, her whole attitude 
toward life may be vitiated. Undoubtedly many 
of the difficulties that ultimately wreck thou- 
sands of homes could, if the truth were known, 
be traced back to distorted conceptions growing 
out of careless friendships in early youth, exactly 
as a doctor often traces a fatal sickness in older 
years to some forgotten accident of childhood. 
~ Many a lad, acting on this careless, irrespon- 
sible basis has allowed himself liberties with 
some girl with whom he went. He would admit 
that he would not want to marry that girl him- 
self, without recognizing that in all probability 
she would be the wife of some other man, if she 
were not to be his wife; forgetting also that at 
the very time he was lowering her ideals by his 
actions it might be that some other man, proceed- 
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ing on the same basis, was lowering the ideals of 
the very girl whom he, himself, would later 
marry. No young man has a right to take liber- 
ties in his friendship with any girl which, if taken 
by another toward the girl who is to become his 
wife, would undermine the possible happiness of 
his own future home. 


MALE AND FEMALE “VAMPS” 


In every generation of young people we de- 
velop a certain number of folks who attempt to 
exhibit their independence and right of self-ex- 
pression by popularizing that which is daring, if 
not risqué, in the relationship between young peo- 
ple of high-school age. Almost any young person 
who reads these lines can point to one or more 
such persons in the group with which he associ- 


4 
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ates. He can also undoubtedly trace the poison-— i 
ous influence of such young people. Particularly — | 


is their influence dangerous when they are 
popular. 


A sees familiar type to-day is ie “male ; 


vamp.” This young man, popular because of © 
money, or force of personality, or social standing, 
sells his company practically on the basis that a 
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girl will pay for his favor with the lowering of 
her ideals. Many times this goes to the extent 
of the loss of her own self-respect. This may be 
accomplished through the type of place visited, 
the kind of amusements selected, or the species 
of dance chosen. 

Young men need to bear in mind that a man’s 
virile strength was given him so that he might 
be a protector of womanhood and childhood. 
From time immemorial we have measured a man’s 

chivalry by his willingness to sacrifice himself 
for the protection of his women and we have 
measured a man’s depravity by his use of his 
strength to beat his women into submission. 
‘Society is a unit on what it would say of a young 
man who would use physical strength to force 
‘a woman to do his bidding. But what shall we 
say of the young man who uses his leadership, 
popularity, and social position to rob the girls 
who keep company with him of their modesty, 
thus lowering their ideals and leaving them far 
‘more weakened in their struggles for the things 
that are finest in life than he ever could have 
left them by any sort of physical beating? He 
‘is a social thug. 

We have also developed the same type among 
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the girls: young women who make that young 
man the butt of ridicule who holds his ideal of 
womanhood too high to indulge in the dangerous 
excesses of certain modern social groups: girls 
who capitalize the sex attractiveness with which 
they are endowed and the thrills it develops to 
try to force themselves into the favor of the boys 
of their clique. One can frequently see such sit- 
uations which develop into a veritable competi- 
tion in indecency. Their friendship kills idealism 
in their young men friends either by the subtle 
poison of a sneer or the brazen lure of sex attrac- 
tion. 

Young people of this kind are desperately 
treacherous in their influence. Our decent youth 
should refuse to be subservient in their social 
life to this dangerous type of leadership. Young 
people should take stock and see whether among 
their so-called friends, they are including those 


who are lowering, if not wrecking, the things 


that are finest in the ideals of friendship. 


BUILDERS OR WRECKERS 


A more serious question which each young per- 
son should ask himself is this: “Am I by my stand- _ 
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ards an asset or a liability to those with whom 
I go? Will my actions, if followed by others 
in my group, lay right foundations for the homes 
that will be formed in years to come? Or am 
I exercising my leadership in such a fashion that 
if homes are based upon my ideals, they will be 
headed for shipwreck ?” 
The ease with which bad friends are found 
raises a natural question which has often been put 
to me: “Where can we find friends of the right 
_ kind?’ This, to my mind, is a real challenge 
- to the Christian young people of our day; to their 

parents, and, particularly, to those responsible 
_ for young people’s life in the church of Jesus 
_ Christ. Certain it is that we need to work out 
: a far more adequate answer to this question than 
__ is now being given. Church after church is run 
_ in a way to draw older people into its influence 
_ but in a way to repel the youth of its community 
: rather than attract them. These same young 
_ people seek attraction elsewhere in dance hall, 
_ theater and other places of amusement, with the 
result that the friendships made, instead of being 
_ formed among Christian young people and in an 
atmosphere of high idealism, are often formed in 
unworthy places and with those who will tend to 
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pull down—not build up—Christian conceptions. 
The church has thought in terms of saving indi- 
viduals. It needs to think in terms of saving 
homes. To do it, it needs to act in ways that en- 
able Christian young people to meet each other 
easily, under right auspices. Nor should any 
church hesitate to frankly and honorably try to 
meet this need. It is elemental in life. 


A CHANCE FOR GREAT INFLUENCE 


Suffer this last word directly to the young 
people. However parents or other older people 
may be related to this particular problem, the 
ones who have to live with the results that have 
come from the choices made are the young people 
themselves. I therefore appeal to the high- 
minded, wholesome, young people of our time to 
take the finest conceptions of Christian friend- 
ships that grow out of the ideals of Jesus the 
Master, and bring them to bear upon this problem. 

We have had too much bad leadership in the 
social world. The time has come for those who 
can lead rightly to assert themselves. Queen 


gree, was 


Victoria achieved much of her high place of re- 


gard in the hearts of the people of the last cen- — 
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tury because she capitalized the growing resent- 
BS ‘ment of people against the social excesses of that 
b> age by asserting her leadership toward a higher 
q moral standard in personal and Court life. The 
_ chance for unique leadership in the social life of 
_ to-day will not be open to young people who lead 
wrongly. Such wrong leading has been done 
until we are fairly nauseated with it. The oppor- 
tunity for great leadership along this line now is 
reserved for the young person who interprets the 
est ideals of Jesus in terms of a new chivalry 
r our day. 
Those will be the leaders of a new crusade 


Chapter Two 


REAL LOVE IS A KEY 


E rightly have a feeling that if a home 

is founded on love it has the right basis 

for happiness. Love is an “open sesame’ to 
married joy, we are told. But “How can I be 
sure that what I feel toward another is real love?” 
is often the query of puzzled youth as it stands 
in the presence of some new and compelling 
emotion. How many times this question is asked 
with almost life-and-death seriousness attached 
to it. Hundreds of times has this question risen 
in my question boxes conducted among young 
people at the close of my Fireside Sermon series. 
How serious the question, and how important 
to young life is obvious to each one of us. In 
America the one ideal generally accepted as the 
basis for marriage is real love between the two 


people. In some other countries the decision of © 
the parents is taken. In still others, business — 


arrangements are entered into and family con- 
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siderations count heavily. In America ostensibly 
we have made the question of love primary. 
From this point of view, then love is accepted as 
fundamental. 

For still another reason it is exceedingly im- 
portant. Married life involves constantly the 
most intimate relationship of life. There can be 
comparatively no secrecy between the parties. 
Day after day is filled with the closest associa- 
tions. Without love this becomes an irritation. 
The very enforced nature of the constant associa- 
tion drives the parties to distraction. But with 
love it becomes a joy and these intimacies form 
the basis for the most marvelous comradeship of 
life. We rightly judge, therefore, that home life 
depends for its satisfaction upon the reality of 
love between husband and wife. 

Again, real Jove is the only tie strong enough to 
stand the strain of married life. Paul says, “Love 


suffers long and keeps kind.” No finer tribute to 
- love could be paid than this. To be able to carry 


the load of the daily work, the burden of the care 


of little children, to meet the irritations of the 
day in the average home, and keep smiling and 
kindly; to rise above life with a poise of soul, 
these require some great resource. But love can 
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do it Paul says. Listen: “Love is very patient, 
very kind. Love knows no jealousy; love makes 
no parade, gives itself no airs, is never rude, 
never selfish, never irritated, never resentful. 
Love is never glad when others go wrong, love 
is gladdened by goodness, always slow to expose, 
always eager to believe the best, always hopeful, © 
always patient. Love never disappears.” * Can 
any one describe the kind of love that is needed 
in home life any better than this or set it forth 
in finer language? Yes, real love can doit. But 
is must be real Jove. All this but accentuates the 
demand that young life puts upon us when it 
says, “Tell us, then, how we may know when we 
are really in love.” 

He would be a wise man who would be able 
to make answer to this query with absolute exact- 
ness, and yet if we were to attempt to formulate 
an answer we should speak of at least three ele- 
ments, the physical, mental and spiritual. 


MARKS OF REAL LOVE 


First, love does have a physical basis. God 
has created us so that young people are attracted — 
*1I Cor. 13: 4-8 Moffatt translation. 
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to each other first of all largely from the physical 
side. We like the looks of the other party. 
‘There are certain physical types that attract each 
other. One of the early marks of love is the de- 
sire to be in the company of the other; a sense of 
enjoyment when together, a sense of loneliness 
when away from each other. Undoubtedly with 
differing temperaments the strength of this phys- 
ical attraction varies, but we have no hesitancy 
in saying that no young couple should consider 
that they have that “real love” on which wed- 
lock can be predicated if they do not feel a sense 
of pleasure, yes, even exhilaration in the presence 


of each other. Sex attraction is a real quality of 


“real love.” This is the physical mark of love. 
But there is also the mental side of love. Love 
is a matter of judgment and choice. It is not 
blind at all in the sense of inability to utilize 
its judgment. Love that has no other mark ex- 
cept its tendency to be swept off its feet by physi- 
cal attraction comes dangerously near being 
something that can be more nearly described by 
a different word with the same number of letters. 
Love that is real must be based upon a certain 
amount of mental as well as physical compati- 


bility. Emotional attraction that attempts to 
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link up two people who have diametrically oppo- 
site mental interests, who do not like the same 
books or- friends or entertainments, who have not 
at all the same tastes or culture, is offering a 
shaky foundation for permanent married life. 
If “he” wants to stay at home evenings while 
“she” wants always to go; if “he” is bored to 
tears by music while “she” loves it devotedly; if 
“he” loves to have friends come in while “she” 
wants her home to herself; if ‘“‘she’” wants to be 
constantly traveling while “he” never wants to 
leave his home city; a situation is created that 
cannot help but produce difficulty. 

True love has in it the element of a glorified 
friendship. The conception back of the word 
“pal” indicates an attitude between the two that 
is one of the wholesome elements in genuine love. 
It might be easy to convey the idea that people to 
be happy must be absolutely congenial in tastes. 
This of course can never be so; yet love must have 
a surer and broader foundation than mere friend- 
ship, and certainly friendship, to last long, must 
have a real basis in mutuality of mental equip- 
ment and life interests. 
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THE SPIRITUAL ELEMENT IN LOVE 


There is a third mark of real love. Just as in 
our natures there is a mixture of the physical, the 
mental and spiritual, so real love has its roots in 
these three sections of our natures. In some 
ways spiritual compatibility has more to do with 
the permanence of the love relationship than 
either of the other bases that have been men- 
tioned. Love usually is noted first in the zone 
of physical attraction. It evidences its possibil- 
ity of permanence when it discovers or develops a 


substantial likeness of mental interests, but it vin- 


dicates itself in the presence of its greatest test 
when the two find a mutuality of spiritual fel- 
lowship. 

_ Love, so-called, that involves repression of the 
highest spiritual expressions is a love that is going 
to start under a tremendous handicap. Love 
should really set these finer spiritual possibilities 
free. Married life has for its greatest undertak- 
ing the readjustment of two separate personalities 
in a relationship that will enable those lives to 


develop to their fullest, not as individuals but, 


by mutual contributions. They twain shall no 


_ longer be two, but one, said the Scripture, and 
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this is the highest objective of the home in the 


real sense. This merging of the two personalities . 


into a grander whole is primarily a spiritual evo- 
lution. Unquestionably the forces that aid this 
process do exist in part in the lower zone of the 
physical and the mental, but they have their su- 
preme function in the spiritual area, and there can 
be no question that the love that does rise to capi- 
talize the merging possibilities in the spiritual 
zone is a love that has found its highest and finest 
experience. 

Let us find an illustration in religion. One of 
the great contributions of the Christian religion 
is its measure of success in making individuals 
submerge their selfish and individual peculiarities 
in such a way as to enable them to live peace- 
ably and happily with others. Christianity ac- 
complishes this by bringing the individuals into 
a loving relationship with God, their common 
Father, through Jesus Christ, His Son, in whose 
life, teachings and death, God’s drawing power 
flamed forth in all its spiritual attractiveness. 
By being drawn toward a common center they 


are drawn toward each other. Insofar as human 
beings have actually responded to this spiritual — 
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power it has proved the mightiest solvent of the 
ills of selfishness. 
If humanity in general finds its greatest aid for 


submerging selfishness and promoting harmony 


between individuals and groups in the spiritual 
zone, it would seem natural to expect that there 
might be found in this same zone the greatest aid 
to two people who are attempting to perform what 
is the most difficult and delicate of all opera- 
tions; namely, the harmonizing of two personal- 
ities in the intimate readjustments of home life. 
Love that cannot build its “ties that bind” in the 
tealm of the spiritual is poor indeed. Few assets 
could be greater in starting life together than a 
common attitude of love and reverence towards 


our Maker and the Master whom He has sent. 
_ As the spokes of a wheel come closer together 
as they come nearer the hub, so the personalities 


and souls of two who are in love come into more 


perfect harmony with each other when they mutu- 
ally draw nearer to God. 


_ If in married life there is no compatibility on 


_ this plane, if, when the two approach that which 
is the highest and holiest, they find themselves 
growing farther apart, they are dooming them- 
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selves to forever wander in the foothills instead 
of ascending into the highlands of life’s greatest 
experiences in love and home life. Scores of 
‘thoughtful and judicious people have testified 
to me that they believe incompatibility in the 
great spiritual things to be one of the greatest of 
all hindrances to a happy and contented love 
life. 

There are still other reasons for this. Love 
that is real has for each of us an element of the 
sacred about it. Seldom, if ever, have I talked 
with young couples between whom real love ex- 
isted without their expressing the feeling that 
they had been drawn closer to God through their 
love for each other. It is one of the commonest 
experiences of a minister’s life to find the whole 
emotional side of religion in young people stimu- 
lated to new activity and development with the 
coming of genuine human love. Again, when 
young people are planning a home there is a 


sense of high adventure that naturally makes _ 


-them seek the guidance and blessing of God. 
This adventure is touched with glory when the 
two have a sense of holy relationship to that 
_ marvelous personality of the Christ. 
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“LOVE SEEKS NOT ITS OWN” 


_ A fourth element of real love should be men- 
tioned. The real emotion is marked by an un- 
selfish attitude toward the one who is loved. 
Selfishness is a mark of the spurious when it is 
related to love. If you are asking yourself 
whether the feeling which you have is real love, 
try to see whether the first thing you are think- 
ing about is what you are going to get out of it, 
or what you can give. If the former; if the big 
thing is the money or the position or something 


else for yourself, then you may question whether 


your love is adequate. Real love creates a pro- 
tective and unselfish and helpful attitude. 
This is not a bad test to apply to the other’s 


- emotions. If a man’s general attitude toward the 
girl is selfish; if he demands his own way; de- 


F 


love for her. Or if a man finds the girl who pro- 


4 


_ mands that she constantly give in; that she yields 


her ideals to come to his standards, she may well 


fesses to love him interested primarily in the good 


. times he can give or the money he can spend, he 


may naturally raise the question whether she has 
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in her heart the kind of a love that will offer a 
worthy basis for a satisfactory home relationship. 
To sum up. It is clear that in the love on 
which wedlock can be safely based there is first 
an element of mutual attraction for each other 
on the physical side, but such an attraction alone 
is not an adequate ground for judging that real 
love is present. In addition to this should be a 
good measure of mutuality of mental interest. _ 
In the third place, they should mutually inspire 
in each other the highest and finest spiritual de- 
velopment. And, finally, if the emotion that they — 
feel drives each of them to seek, not the selfish 
ends to be gained by the individual, but the serv- 
ing spirit which creates a sense of obligation and 
protection for the other, we may well say that 
most of the great marks of real love are in evi 
dence. : Epes 


Chapter Three 


COURTSHIP—A JOKE OR A 
SACRAMENT 2 


HE hope of a happy home life together de- 
pends, as we know, on the two folks in- 
volved and the attitude they take toward each 
other. Courtship gives a chance for this attitude 
to evidence itself. If the attitude is wrong it 
would be better for all concerned if the home 
_ were never started. We should like here to put a 
halo around this experience of courtship and make 
_ it so sacred that the frivolous and profane would 
hesitate before going on. Courtship should be a 
_ kind of “Holy place” in which we stand before 
_ entering the “Holy of Holies” of the home. If 
no mood of sacredness impresses us in courtship 
_ we had better not go further lest we find the door 
_ of the inner sanctuary closed to us. And where 
else should the note of sacredness be more ap- 
_ propriate? 
The experience of love-making is one of the 
most important experiences in which human 
47 
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personalities are ever involved. It is one of the 
most dominating of all our interests. Even the 
motives of hunger or the preservation of life it- 
self hardly surpass love as a great driving force 
in human experience. Among all races of people 
appearing in history the mating instinct has 
afforded a primary interest. If we believe in God 
and believe that He created us and endowed us 
with the instincts and interests that we find so 
generally evident, no one of us can doubt how 
deeply interested He must be in our worthy use 
of this love element of life with which He has 
equipped us. Surely, therefore, if human beings 
need to, and can, expect guidance and help from 
their Creator in any experience of life, they cer- 
tainly need to seek that guidance and obtain that 
help in this matter of proper mating, for all sub- 
sequent life is tremendously affected by the choice 
made at this time. 


SAMSON VERSUS JACOB 


It is depressing to any thoughtful person when 
a light or frivolous attitude is taken by young 
people toward courtship. In Scripture two great 
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courtship of Samson in which he looked upon a 
girl, was favorably impressed with her physical 
attractiveness and said with impetuous insistence 
to his parents: “Get her for me.” The tragic re- 
sults of that ill-considered courtship are familiar 
to every reader of the Bible. The contrasting 
courtship that stands over against this is the court- 
ship of Jacob and Rachel. The patient, judicial 
and high-minded purpose that is evident in 
Jacob’s attitude rises to a high level for any age, 
and no words in any literature bear evidence of 
any higher plane to which love-making can be 
_ carried than is indicated in those words of Scrip- 
ture: ‘And Jacob served seven years for Rachel; 

__ and they seemed unto him but a few days, for the 
_ love he had to her’ (Gen. 29:20). A love that 
__was so deep that it made her memory, after her 
_ death, a constant inspiration in his life. When, 
at last, he came toward the sunset and evening 
star his mind turned back and he passed again in 
memory by the oak where in years gone by he had 
buried her. Even when he was giving his final 
' blessing to his sons he paused in the midst of 
that solemn ceremony and paid his tribute to 


_ Rachel’s affection that had blessed him even after 
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If more courtships could be carried on in the 
spirit of Jacob and Rachel we would have fewer 
wrecked homes and broken hearts to-day. It 
is the attitude of Samson that has always brought 
its penalty. It has its counterpart to-day. We 
see a young man becoming enamored with a 
pretty face, or feeling a thrill upon the dance 
floor; or a young woman seeing that he has a 
big car, or is a fine dancer, and they decide post- 
haste that these form an adequate basis for rush- 
ing to the minister and getting married. That is 
a flimsy foundation upon which to start a home. 
Can we wonder that such marriages go to pieces 
sometimes almost before they get well started? 


MARRIAGES BUILT UPON THE SAND 


As a minister, I have been shocked time and 
again by the light and frivolous reasons given by 
young people as to why they felt they should 
get a marriage license and begin home life to- 
gether. 

A doughboy overseas told me that he had 
married a little French girl because when billeted 
in their home in France she had been so nice to 
him when he had been sick that he felt he had 
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to do something for her and, not having any 
money to give her, made up his mind that he 
should marry her and he did. No wonder our 
divorce courts have been busy cleaning up the 
wreckage of such actions. And yet the reason 
put forward by this doughboy as a basis for 
marriage was soundness itself compared with 
some of the excuses given by others here. A 
young man, 24 years of age, apparently in sound 
mind, came to me a short time ago to see if I 
could help him find an attorney who could help 
him annul a marriage that he had contracted 
only two months before. When asked why he 
had contracted it he said that he had met the 
girl one afternoon and she looked so pretty he 
asked her to take a ride. He had spent all his 
_ ready cash on taxicab fares taking her around 
the parks. After they had finished the ride she 
suggested that they get married. He hated to dis- 
appoint her, so they went and got a license and 
got married. 

One wonders how much this light and trashy 
attitude towards the marriage relationship is the 
3 product of our movies, our cheap novels, maga- 
zines and newspapers, but may it not grow, 
too, out of utterly unworthy ideals of court- 
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ship and wedlock created by the conversation 
of older people and the joking and twitting of 
married people? Would to God something 
might be said that would make young America 
realize that no enterprise is more genuinely sacred 
than courtship nor should any other experience 
be entered upon with a more earnest desire that 
the parties associated with it be guided by the 
eternal wisdom that God is ready to place at our 
disposal when we are willing to seek His will. 


Chapter Four 


WILL HE QUALIFY AS A HUSBAND? 


HETHER we learn the fine art of living 

together naturally depends a great deal 
upon the person we expect to live with. It 
would be almost impossible to live happily with 
some people. It is entirely possible with some 
others. The time to try to find which one of 
these groups the other person belongs to is be- 


_ fore and not after the minister has pronounced 


the benediction after the ceremony. The young 
woman must look for good husband material; 
the young man for good wife material. Let us 
first take up the young woman’s side of the 
problem. 

How can a young woman tell whether a young 
man who seeks her hand has in him the qualifi- 
cations that will make a good husband? The 
creating of a happy and successful home means, 


of course, a great deal to both parties involved; 


but in a very real sense it means more to the 
53 
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woman than to the man. He will be out among 
folks, meeting them constantly in his daily task. 
She will be confined in the house. Often for 
days at a time he will be almost her entire con- 
tact with the outside world. She gives up her 
name for him. In some cases she is to leave a 
home where an adequate income is assured, where 
through years she has experienced love, protec- 
tion and support, to begin an experiment in home- 
making, living on an income that is not always 
sure, living ofttimes among conditions that are 
utterly novel, and facing limitations that are 
often discouraging. No wonder a girl asks her- 
self, and she has a right to ask, whether he will be 
able to do his part. 

There is no rule of the thumb by which any 
one can tell, in a given case, whether “he” is the 
right man for a certain girl. The heart, the 
head and the soul of the girl herself, guided by 
the greatest wisdom that can be given her by 
God Almighty must be the final court of appeal. 
But there are certain questions which she might 
ask and, if she will answer them honestly, she 


may be helped to recognize the things in him _ 
that will probably make him a good husband. 
These questions suggest certain values that might 
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be looked for in a suitor. The more of these sug- 
gested values that he possesses the more chances 
she has that, insofar as he can make it, the out- 
come of life together will be a happy one. 

First, is he a man near her own age? Un- 
doubtedly happy homes have been built where 
a great discrepancy exists between ages, but, by 
and large, the natural thing is for the man to 
be some three or four years older than the woman. 
There are both physical and mental reasons for 
this. The necessary burden of readjustment is at 
its lowest when these are the relative ages. The 
farther from this ideal the ages go the heavier 
the burden upon the two in their readjustment of 
personalities. 


IS HE A MAN®% 


Is he a real man, not a manikin? Is he simply 
a “ladies’ man’’ or do men admire and respect 
him? Is he of the type which one has described 


as “a fellow who wears a goatee instead of a 


chin’? Be careful about a man whom the men 


do not like or respect. Is he a man who is physi- 


_ cally well, and is he strong of body? Plenty 


of women have married men who were not well 
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and have still been happy, but no one can doubt, 
that physical ill health in the breadwinner of 
the family unquestionably places a tremendous 
strain upon home happiness. 


CLEAN BLOOD 


Is he morally clean? Has he lived the kind of 
a life that will bring him to the marriage altar 
free from physical taint? There have been many 
figures published to show what a large proportion 
of men there are who have not considered the 
single standard binding upon them. No girl can 
afford to ignore the fact that she, as a wife and 
mother, will be the greatest sufferer from any pos- 
sible physical taint that her husband brings as 
the result of wrong acts in his past. 

We may thank God that an ever-increasing 
number of men are recognizing the perfectly nat- 
ural right of the girl to expect that the man will 
not only come to the marriage relationship as 
clean morally as she is, but that he will present 
to her or to her parents, without request on their — 
part, a certificate of health from a thoroughly 
reputable physician. The man who takes the 
initiative on this himself will have very greatly 
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undergirded the confidence and respect that all 
parties concerned will have in him. 

The terrible results for their families that come 
from previous wrong living on the part of men 
are too well known to-day to need emphasis here, 
and certainly no girl needs to feel any hesitation 
in taking any necessary step to make herself ab- 
solutely sure that the man who proposes himself 
as her husband is a man who has not sacrificed his 
right to her respect or jeopardized the finest right 
of his possible children to a clean and wholesome 
physical heritage. 


CAN HE THINK®% 


Is he a man with active mental life? In this 
day when figures show the value, financially as 
well as otherwise, of a high-school or college 
education a girl might naturally ask, “Has he a 
good education?” But it should be borne in mind 
that not all those who have gone to college are 
necessarily educated, and not all those who have 
not gone to college are necessarily without the 
elements of an education. Has he an active 
mind? Does he still study? Does he have mental 
ambition? Does he indicate in his interests and 
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conversation and reading a real mental activity 
or does the limit of his mental power seem to be 
reached when he has traced his favorite hero in 
the funny sheet of the newspaper or has learned 
the batting average of some Bush League star? 
Is his mental rating about equal to that indicated 
by the comment on a certain young man made 
by a friend of mine who said: “If that young 
man’s brains were made of dynamite and they 
blew up it would not even muss his hair.” 


FAMILY HERITAGE? 


Another serious question which a girl might 
well ask is this: “Has he a good family?’ “Have 
his parents been happy in their home life?” = it 
is true a girl does not marry his family, but in 

: ninety-nine cases out of one hundred she will have . 
a much to do with his family before she gets — 
through, and she can tell a very great deal about — 
what his attitude toward her will be by the atti- _ 
eae tude that his father has taken toward his mother — 
ee or the attitude that he takes toward his mother _ 
2 and his sisters. A man’s attitude toward the 5 
woman in his home who is his wife will undoubt- _ 
edly be greatly affected by the attitude taken 
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the men toward the women in the home in which 
he has been raised. The study of heredity has 

added vastly to our knowledge of the assets which 
each of the pair bring to the new home. It would 
be worth any girl’s careful study to inquire into 
the laws of heredity and to weigh them when she 
is asking the question: ‘“Will he make a good hus- 
band?” 

Is he afraid of hard work? Can he hold a 
position? Is he among that group that is con- 
stantly changing and always “because of the fault 
of another person”? Beware of the man who is 
always looking for an easy place and is constantly 
making excuses as to why he cannot make good on 
this or that task. Some men’s idea of a job is 
well expressed by the tramp who said he “wanted 
to get a job in a hothouse picking flowers off from 
a century plant.” 

Does he have ambition? I would far rather a 

_ daughter of mine should marry a young man of 

natural ability with education and ambition than 
to marry a man, no matter how much money he 
had inherited, who had no large plans for his life 
and no initiative or ambition. Is he a spend- 
thrift? Can he earn money and save it? Has he 
_ tastes of which you will be proud or is he a boor 
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with manners that are crude and rough? A girl 
would need to judge how much external crudities 
were the result of lack of opportunities and how 
much they were the native expression of a boorish 
personality and a heart inherently uncultured. 


CHARACTER 


Has he a character that one can respect? One 
of the greatest delusions that afflict young women 
in this whole matter is the idea that character is 
a matter of indifference or, if it counts, that he 
will reform after marriage because of the love he 
bears his wife. Indeed some girls seem to count 
wild oats an asset. There is no doubt that love 
thrives on respect and confidence. There is no 
question, either, that when respect leaves love 
tends to follow. But respect and confidence de- 
pend upon character. When a woman cannot 
believe what her husband says; when she ques- 
tions in her mind what he does when she is absent 
from him; when she is wondering whether old 
habits or old affections may be coming back to — 
supplant the affection that he has professed for 
her; when she begins to realize that his method 
of life is such that it makes other people doubt 
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his honor, there is going to be placed a strain upon 
her affection that is exceedingly heavy. 
Character is in a real sense the binding quality 
in human society. Moral idealism is to society 
what cement is to concrete. As cement inter- 
mingles between the particles of sand and stone 
and gravel in the mixture of concrete and creates a 
permanent relationship between the particles that 
enables the concrete foundation to stand the 
weight of the building placed upon it, so moral 
character in individuals, by establishing confi- 
dence and dependability in the mutual interrela- 
tionships of people makes a substructure upon 
which human society can be permanently stable. 
If this is true of society as a whole it is infinitely 
more true in the intimate relationship of the home, 
and the young woman who feels that character 
in the man she is to marry is a matter of in- 
difference is building her home upon-the sand. 
Looking lightly upon habits of gambling, or 
drinking, or sharp practices, or those less obvious 
_ sins of the spirit, such as churlishness, evil temper, 
selfishness, and cruelty as not important, is but 
sowing the wind with the absolute certainty that 
the harvest will be the whirlwind. Probably 
-nine-tenths of the unhappiness of the home grows 
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out of moral lapses by either one or the other 
of the parties. To ignore this element would be 
folly. 

It should be said too at this point that the 
average young woman who is raising the question 
in her own mind as to a man’s character quali- 
fications might very easily find an answer by re- 
membering whether he has presumed in their 
friendship to take it for granted that because of 
her possible love for him she would permit the 
lowering of her ideals or allow carelessness in 
moral things. More girls have suffered them- 
selves to give over their high ideals in matters 
affecting their moral code because of protesta- 
tions of love than under any other circumstances. 


DOES RELIGION COUNT? 


Is he a man with an honest and usable Chris- 
tian faith? This is not to ask whether he has all 
the items of an orthodox creed, or even whether 
he adheres to all the forms usually associated © 
with external religion, but does he have a vital 


faith in Jesus Christ in such a way that it makes 


him seek to live his daily life in a patient, humble, — 
unselfish, brave way, such as the Lord Jesus Him- 
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self practiced. There are those to-day who take 
the high and mighty attitude on this matter of 

- religion as though it were a matter of concern only 
to the church or the minister but a matter of 
entire indifference so far as the young people 
themselves are concerned. But it ought not to 
take any thoughtful person long to decide what 
the contrasting results on life will be if, on the 
one hand, he takes an attitude of indifference 
toward God and carelessness in regard to the 
claims of the Master, or if, on the other hand, he 
makes an honest attempt day by day to live a life 
in simple, humble subjection to the Master’s will, 
and makes a steady attempt to motive the ac- 
tions of each day with the spirit of the Gracious 
Nazarene. 


WOMEN DO NOT HAVE TO MARRY 


~ Will he make a good husband? Women have 

a right to ask this more to-day than ever before. 
There was a time when the only realm open to 
a woman was married life. That time is long 
passed. Ofttimes, to-day, women can support 
themselves just as well as they will be supported 
_in married life. They do not need to accept any 
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man who proposes in order to give them either a 
sense of independence or to save them from the 
old-time feeling of having failed in life if they 
are unmarried. The sooner men realize this the 
better it will be for them and womankind. 
Women have a new independence hitherto un- 
known. 

On the other hand, this is not saying that a 
worthy, contented home life is not the greatest 
opportunity; yes, the greatest career that can be 
offered to any normal woman. 


Chapter Five 
WILL SHE QUALIFY AS A WIFE? 


HILE the young woman is questioning 

in her mind whether he will do his part 

as a husband, undoubtedly the young man is rais- 
ing the similar question whether she will make a 
good wife. It is a wise question to raise. The 
vow itself is “for better or worse.” The right 
time to try to make sure that it will be for better 
and not for worse is while the opportunity for 
judgment is still open. If it is true that a woman 
is decidedly dependent upon her husband for the 
conditions which come to her in their home life, 
it is no less true that a man’s whole life is vitally 
affected by the woman. Indeed, many a man’s 
career out in the world has been made, or wrecked, 
by the woman he chose as his wife. ‘Woman is 
either a prayer from heaven or a howl from hell.” 
Some one has pointed out that practically all 
the great plays of Shakespeare represent the ruin 
that man has wrought and the recovery that 


woman has brought. In twelve novels of Sir 
65 
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Walter Scott it is man who brings in sin; it 
is woman who brings in salvation. Millions of 
men will testify to the tremendous effect that the 
choice of the right, or wrong, woman has had 
upon life. The right one, as an old writer puts 
it, ‘will do him good and not evil all the days 
of her life.” It would be unwise to attempt to 
give any exhaustive catalogue of the qualifica- 
tions of a good wife. Some questions, such as 
were suggested to the woman might, however, 
well be suggested to the man. Among these 
questions we would list the following :— 


IS SHE HEALTHY? 


Is she healthy and strong? When the emo- 
tion of love is stirring in the heart of a man his 
tendency is to feel that it can override all limi- 
tations. That real love can do so has been proved 
over and over again. But if the marriage rela- 
tionship is to be entered into with ill health on 
the part of either husband or wife, the two 
should recognize at the beginning how heavy 
the handicap will be and definite allowance 
should be made for it from the start. A woman’s 
health affects not only her own life, but the lives 


. 
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of her children, and it affects almost every mo- 
ment of her husband’s life in his home and in his 
entire outlook on life itself. 

Is she domestic in her tastes? Is home from 
her point of view a place to go from or a place 
in which to seek self-expression? The idea of 
marriage sometimes in evidence to-day, where 
the woman plans to go on with her career and 
turn the management of her home over to a house- 
keeper, may have its advantages as a phase of the 
modern philosophy of self-expression but it is 
diametrically opposed to the experiences and 
ideals of the happiest homes that have been de- 
veloped through the years. The creating of a 
home atmosphere, the developing of its internal 
resources, the maintaining of its attractiveness; 
these are preéminently the functions of the 
woman. The man who marries a woman who 


cannot see a worthy vocation for herself within 


* 


her home is sacrificing the possibilities of one of 
the rarest joys that home life can offer him. 


CAN SHE COOK? 


Has she gifts or training in domestic art? This 
is not to ignore the fact that in some few homes 
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there will be money enough so that a woman 
does not need to cook, or sew, or actually to use 
her time to take care of the house, but propor- 
tionately the number of such cases is few. The 
lofty attitude taken by many young men to-day 
toward these homely arts and the feeling that be- 
cause a girl can dance beautifully, or knows how 
to dress wonderfully, or has social gifts, therefore, 
in these she has an adequate equipment for the 
making of a home, are both ways of blinding 
one’s eyes to the facts. The so-called ‘Charlotte 
Russe” girl, largely made up of whipped cream, 
sponge cake and spiced flavors may make a good 
impression at a ball, but comparatively few of the 
hours of married life are spent on the ballroom 
floor. Far more of married life is spent looking 
at each other over plain bacon and eggs, or in the 
humdrum of simple and ordinary housekeeping 
than in the thrills of social entertainments. These. 
different gifts are not substitutes for one another. 
Does she love children? Beware of the girl 
who is not loved by children. If children bore 
her something is lacking. Her very love of child- 
hood is a mark of a personality that has the ma- — 
ternal instinct. Here the question could and 
should be raised about her family. Especially 
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can a man ask a reasonable question about her 
mother. By a natural law of life a girl tends to 


‘Teproduce in herself the point of view that her 


mother has had. Over and over again one sees 
the temperament and experiences of the mother 
express themselves in the daughter when she 
comes to the same age. Again, what she has done 
in the parental home she will tend to do in her 
own home. No better suggestion can be given to 
any young man along this line than that he make 
opportunity, if possible, to get acquainted with 
the girl in her own home; to see the way she acts 
towards, and talks to, her mother and her brothers 
and sisters; the sort of temperament that she ex- 


hibits there ; the way she dresses around the house, 


particularly the way she keeps her room or the 
part of the house for which she is responsible. 
The way she acts and talks in the home of her 
parents will probably be the general way she will 
act and talk in his home if he marries her. 
What kind of education and tastes does she 
have? If a man delights in a great oratorio, but 
she is nauseated by anything stronger than jazz 
music; if he loves a great play, but she cannot 
stand more than vaudeville, there will be a con- 


stantly recurring tendency to misunderstanding 


a 
- 
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that will come up every time the question rises: 
“Where shall we go this evening?” 

Has she common sense? No article is of more 
practical value in the home in either husband or 
wife than this simple ingredient of common sense. 
Some one has said: ‘‘Most of life is sense, not 
incense.’ Certain it is that the essential qualifi- 
cations for home-making do not consist in the 
ability to flatter, nor depend upon the external 
arts of pleasantry, helpful as these may be, but 
upon the quality of common sense used in deal- 
ing with ordinary things. 


CAN SHE LAUGH? 


What is her temperament? Is she gloomy and 
pessimistic? Does she worry and fret, or can she 
keep poised and cheerful? Has she a sense of 
humor, and does she tend to be optimistic? Every 
_ home is subjected frequently to periods of strain. 
Times of sickness come, reverses descend on us, 
the job is lost, or hardships of different kinds 
come; the man whose wife at such a time can keep 
good cheer and help him to rise above his own 
disappointment, believe in himself again, and go 
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back into the fight with new courage, is a man who 
has a treasure far greater than gold. 

Will she be willing to start with you where you 
are and build up slowly and naturally to that 
position which you hold as your goal? Can she 
live within your inccme or will she demand from 
the very beginning that you support her on a basis 
out of harmony with what you earn? Unhappy 
is that man who marries an “automobile wife” 
on a “bicycle salary,” or whose wife insists that 
in order to “keep up with the Joneses” they must 
spend what they do not have. 


DOES SHE USE GOD’S HELP% 


_ Has she a really vital, working religion, based 
upon first-hand contact with the Master? No 
single element that enters into the making of home 
life is greater than the spirit of two people who 
form the partnership. The greatest source for 
that spirit undoubtedly is in God. By our choice 
we can bring into our lives the power of the 
Christ. By His spirit we can produce the re- 
sults to which Paul referred when he said, ‘“The 
fruits of the spirit are love, joy, peace, long 
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suffering, kindness, meekness and self-control.” 
The Christian religion offers these great contri- 
butions to human society for its home-makers. 
These graces of the Christian life are to be prac- 
ticed of course equally by both the man and the 
woman. It is not out of point here, however, 
to indicate how anomalous a condition is pre- 
sented when to-day a woman is opposed to or 
indifferent to the teaching and example of Christ. 
Christianity has elevated womanhood to a place 
of almost supreme opportunity. Some one has 
said that as in Dante’s great work the hero’s ad- 
vance toward paradise is measured by the new 
beauty which he could see in the face of the 
heroine, so Christian manhood has marked its ad- 
vance toward God by the new glory it has been 
able to discover in its womanhood. One of the 
marks of the divine in Christianity is the high 
honor given by Christian men to women. Insofar 
as the men accept the principles and spirit of 
Jesus they hold women in a high and splendid 
honor; insofar as they repudiate Jesus and His 
ideals, they tend to lower themselves toward that 
animal relationship that falls back upon their 
own brute passions and strength. Womanhood’s 
protection depends upon how honestly men are 
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Christian. This being true, when a woman re- 
pudiates Christ she repudiates the greatest source 
of her own protection. The man who marries a 
woman who is indifferent to or skeptical about the 
Master is marrying a woman who is an inherent 
contradiction and who has cut herself off from 
one of the greatest inspirations toward gracious, 
high-minded womanhood and motherhood that 
the human race has ever known anything about. 
The Christless woman is, in a real sense, an 
anomaly. Will she make a good wife? If she 
is a genuine Christian she certainly has at least 
one of the greatest of all qualifications. 


Chapter Six 
ON HOW MUCH CAN WE MARRY? 


NATURAL question frequently asked by 
young people is this: “How much must he 
earn before we can get married?’ More correctly 
stated, this chapter heading should be, “On how 
little can we marry?” or “How much should they 
have saved?” 
To answer this off hand, in terms of so much 
a week, would be to miss many of the main points 
to be considered. It has been stated that in one 
of the great Federal Reserve Banks the head of 
the institution did not consider that any man was 
earning enough to warrant his getting married 
unless he was receiving $1500 a year. 


HOW MUCH IS HE WORTH? 


A far larger question, however, than the one 
about the actual present income is the one about 
the real prospects that the young man has of an 
increasingly satisfactory income as the years pass. 
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What habits has he? How long has he kept 
his job? Has he had a raise? What is the firm’s 
attitude towards him? What is his attitude 
towards the firm? Still further, what are his 
assets in terms of preparation? Dean Lord of 
the Boston University College of Business Ad- 
ministration figures that the high-school educa- 
tion is worth $33,000 if a man has a normal 
working-life expectancy. A college education is 
worth $72,000 under the same condition. That 
is, during a normal working lifetime a man’s 
earning capacity would be increased enough by 
an education to enable him to earn these respec- 
tive amounts over and above what he would nor- 
mally have earned without an education. 

A girl might be far wiser from a financial 
point of view to marry a man now getting $25 
or $30 a week who had “hidden assets” of the 
type mentioned, than some man getting $50 a 
week who has already reached his maximum. 
If a young woman is willing to marry a man who 
is young, well prepared, ambitious, hard work- 
ing, and who does not consider himself so wise 
that he cannot learn a great deal more, she will 
find one of the greatest joys of her life in the 
steadily increasing satisfaction that will come 
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with the rising family income. A man once said 
he would rather have his daughter marry a man 
who was worth $100,000 and didn’t have a cent 
than a man who had $100,000 and wasn’t worth 
a cent. 

One of the hard experiences in any home is 
adjusting itself to a decreased income. It is hard 
to go down, but immensely satisfactory to go up, 
financially speaking. The gradual acquisition of 
the things that represent desires long held but 
only at last achieved is a joy almost beyond de- 
scription. Particularly is this true if the achieve- 
ments are the result of the mutual planning and 
sacrificing of the two partners in the home. 


CAN HE SAVE? 


Another element that might enter into the esti- 
mate of the young man by both the young 
woman and her parents is the habit of saving 
which he may have acquired. The amount of 
money he may have saved is not of such moment 
in the long run as is the habit that he has thus — 
learned. A young man who has demonstrated 
that he can lay aside part of that which he has — 
received has shown that he possesses one of the : 
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most valuable financial habits, and one that can 
be the foundation for independence in the years 
to come. If a young man, before he marries, 
cannot live within his income and save some- 
thing, it requires some faith to believe that he 
will earn enough more or will revamp his own 
expenses enough to enable the two of them to 
live within what he can earn after they are 
married. This is not to ignore entirely however 
the new incentive for saving that a home induces. 


WHAT WILL SHE SPEND? 


The answer to the question at the head of this 
_ chapter is almost universally couched in the terms 
already discussed about the man’s earning ca- 
pacity. Not often, however, do we come in view 
_ of as frank a facing of the part that a woman has 
_ in the financing of the home. Mothers are wont 
‘ to teach their daughters that a young man who 


3 has plenty of money, or who earns plenty, is a 
E 


_ good financial capture. But many of the mothers 
_ who insist on these qualifications in a young man 
< Jo not train their daughters to realize that the 
- financial rocks that wreck homes are struck not 


8 - a 


alone because a man may be a poor earner but 


= 
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because the woman is an wnwise spender. Finan- 
cial independence for the future home does not 
depend on how much it takes in but upon the 
difference between what it takes in and what it 
spends. Take it by and large, most of the money 
spent in ordinary homes is dispensed by the wife. 
If she has not been taught the value of the dollar, 
if she does not know how to purchase good things 
for the money she expends; if she has not learned 
how to judge her income and live within it, no 
matter how much he has or can earn, she can keep 
him driven to desperation. When a father says 
to a young man who is his prospective son-in-law, 
“How much do you earn?” the son-in-law, after 
the question is answered, might well inquire, 
“How wisely can she spend?’ Both questions 
are pertinent. 

If a man is seriously raising the question as 
to how much he should earn before he looks 
forward to marriage let him frankly face the 
tastes that his prospective wife has and her own 
expressed willingness and shown ability to cut 
her garment according to her cloth. There really 
is no limit to what a young woman can spend if 
she wants to. It was recently contended in a 
New York Court by a woman who was suing 
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for alimony that no woman could dress decently 
on less than $100,000 a year. While few of the 
folks who would read this book would have any 
such wild idea of the amount of money needed 
for certain expenditures, the principle underlying 
the remark is evidence that the amount that can 
be expended is not indicated half so much by 
actual need as it is by the ability of the spender 
to arrange expenditures so that they come within 
the income. 


WHAT CAN SHE DO? 


Still another element in the answer to the ques- 
tion at the head of the chapter grows out of the 
ability of the woman to save money by the things 
that she can do. If she has taste and ability 
in dressmaking and can make her own hats; if she 
is handy with the needle or in a score of other 
ways can help in saving the family income, it 
would make a great deal of difference in the 
amount on which a couple could marry. 

Thousands of young women do not recognize 
to-day that in the old-fashioned home, while the 
woman did not go out to earn her own living, 
she worked at home and constantly reduced the 
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outgo of the family purse by the things she did 
within the house. She spun the yarn, she made 
the clothing, she cured the meat, she preserved 
the fruit, she tended the chickens, took charge of 
the garden, sometimes even milked the cows and 
made the butter. Most of the money was spent 
by the man. A woman, under the older plan, cer- 
tainly did earn a genuine income whether she re- 
ceived it or not. To-day we have moved away 
from the old situation in two directions. In the 
first place, a woman ordinarily actually produces 
less that saves the family income, but also, be- 
cause of our quickened conscience as to fair divi- 
sion of the money earned by the man, she not only 
produces less herself but dictates more than she 
once did how the money he earns shall be spent. 
This latter tendency is one that we all must com- 
mend, but no one should fail to recognize that 
a better division of the money does not neces- 
sarily produce more money; this can only actually 
be accomplished if the two earn it, or if the 
woman knows how to save it. It is this art of © 
wise spending and saving that is one of the great- 
est qualifications that a woman can have for suc- — 
cessful home management. If more mothers who a 
spend money teaching their daughters to dance ~ 
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and to acquire the arts of feminine attractiveness 
could recognize that far greater necessity of teach- 
ing their daughters the art of managing a home 
and a method of conserving the home resources, 
we should have fewer men driven to desperation 
by the harassing pressure of debt. 


LETS LIVE WITH THE FOLKs! 


There are two solutions to this problem of an 
insufficient income which many young Americans 
are prone to take, against which we want to pro- 
test vigorously. The first solution is that they 


_ shall go ahead and get married and live with 


4 
} 
4 


their parents. Though we shall’ deal with this 
later, yet here in this word we strongly urge the 
unwisdom of this solution. If the young woman 
is to be asked to start her own home she should 
not have to be constantly repressed into the mold 
of a home already started. One of the greatest 


_ lessons of mating can be learned from nature. 


A bird that will not build its own nest and in- 


_ sists on living in a nest belonging to another bird 
is universally despised. The nesting instinct 
_ whereby the two build their own nest is one of 


- the loveliest accompaniments of mating in nature. 
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There is some fair counterpart of this instinct in 
human nature and it should not be ignored. 


SHALL THEY BOTH WORK? 


Another solution which many young people are 
adopting is that they shall go ahead and get 
married and both work. ‘To this solution, too, 
we take exception. It is not the American ideal 
of a home, and in spite of conditions that some- 
times seem to make it almost a necessity, and in 
spite of arguments with which we are familiar, 
we raise our voice to protest against this idea. 
The difficulty with this solution is that it prevents 
a girl from giving herself to what is her primary 
opportunity and obligation, the making of a new 
home. It tends to set the new home up on a 
scale indicated by two incomes, with a conse- 
quent demand for reducing the scale of living 
when the necessity arises for her to remain at 
home. Usually this very readjustment in the 
scale of living is forced upon them when the first 
babe comes, at the very time when, by the nature 
of the case, new expenses are arising and the girl 
is least in the frame of mind to take easily to 
readjustments of expenditure downward. An- 
other great argument against both working is the 
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temptation to postpone, and sometimes even to 
avoid, parenthood. 

The problem of financing any American home 
to-day with the high cost of living is serious for 
any one. We do not ignore how particularly seri- 
ous it is for the young couple starting out on a 
small income, but we cannot help but believe that, 
in the long run, the home to be built will rest 
on a more solid foundation if they plan to live 
on his income alone, the girl fulfilling her obliga- 
tion by careful management and study of the art 
of making the greatest use of the things they are 
able to afford. We have studied a number of 
homes conducted on a very small income but sup- 
plemented by managing ability and taste on the 
part of the woman. We have contrasted these 
with other homes with ample money but not sup- 


plemented by the same careful management or 


good taste. We are convinced that in actual home 
values a woman can earn more by developing 


her ability to manage and save within the home 


than by going outside and earning while these 


: _ home talents lie dormant. The American ideal 


of a man supporting the home, and the woman 


exercising her talents within the home is as valu- 


able to-day as it was in the days when the 
H. C. L. was not so obvious. 


= 
"# 


Chapter Seven 
THE VOWS TO BE TAKEN 


HENEVER two young people stand be- 
fore me to speak their wedding vows I 
am always deeply impressed with the far-reach- 
ing nature of the contract into which they enter. 
There are four great events in the march of the 
soul in its relation to earth. Birth, when that life 
starts. Conversion, when that life is deliberately, 
by personal choice, submitted to God’s purpose. 
Marriage, when two lives are united to form a 
home, and death, when the soul passes from this 
earthly experience. This age is called an irre- 
ligious age, and yet it is a tribute to the con- 
sciousness of the need of God in great moments 
that people so universally turn to ministers of 
God at those crises. In birth they turn for the 
dedication of the child. In seeking God they 
turn to the minister for guidance. In death they 
seek his consolation in the funeral service, and in — 
wedlock both instinct and custom turn the great _ 
mass of young people to the presence of the 
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_ clergymen. Whenever I perform the ceremony 
_ I breathe an unspoken prayer that some word of 


WHAT EACH CONTRIBUTES 


It would be hard to overstate the seriousness 
of the step from any angle. Certainly this is true 
from the point of view of the parents. Their 
whole investment in the child in the terms of fi- 
ance, to say nothing of their great investment 
f love and hope and prayer, they are turning 
ver to become the supreme possession of some 
ne else. From first place they step into second 
e in the life of the child. It is this that so 
ften mingles tears with joy at the marriage altar. 
f there is any time when the young people them- 


gs of their parents it is at such atime. This 
makes elopement an act of ingratitude 
articularly hard for parents to bear. 

the standpoint of the girl it is a tremen- 
step from a home that is certain to one 
is yet to be made. From those who have > 
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vided for her want, she goes to a love that is com- 
paratively new and an association that is yet un- 
proven. She gives up her name and gives over to 
his name whatever reputation she may have 
achieved. She so links herself to another that 
if he does wrong she suffers with him. She prom- 
ises to follow him to the ends of the earth; to de- 
pend upon him for support; to receive from him 
a love so great that for it she will leave father 
and mother, brother and sister, and this not for 
a short time, not for a day or a week, but for 
life. 

From a man’s point of view it is a serious step 
simply as a financial proposition. He enters into 
a contract, not as he would elsewhere for six days 
a week, eight hours a day, but for all the week, 
and for all the hours of the day; not for a time 
that can be terminated by a few days’ notice but 
“till death do us part.” He offers her his name. 
He obligates himself to support her as long as 
she lives. She can spend his money, run him into 
_debt, drive him to desperation. Much of his 
comfort and practically all that his home can 
mean to him depend on her. Into her hands he 
is to put the shaping of the ideals of his children. 
She determines in large measure whether he has 
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two hells, or two heavens, one here and one here- 
after. 


INVITE THE MASTER 


It is probably fortunate that young people 
cannot see the entire seriousness of the step that 
they take, for in all probability if they could see 
all that was involved many of them would hesi- 
tate to take it. But we want here to point out 
enough of the magnitude of the obligations in- 
volved to make those who read this realize that 
it is a step that should not be taken without God’s 
guidance and the definite acceptance of Him as 
related to the contract that is being made. It is 
my constant insistence where I have the oppor- 
tunity to speak in private with young people 
who are to be married that they shall consciously 
take their vows, not simply in the presence of each 
other and of witnesses, but in the presence of 
God Himself. I urge that they consider Him a 
party to the contract and realize that they are 
adding to the sacredness of the obligation which 
they assume because of their mutual love, the 
obligations that they assume because their vows 
are taken in the presence of Almighty God. 
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It is one of our loveliest customs that at the 
time of the wedding we invite in as guests those 
nearest and dearest to us that they may be par- 
takers with us of that moment in life that crowds 
so much of the planning of the past and the prom- 
ises of the future into a few moments of time. 
Around that moment when the troth is plighted 
we have woven life’s fondest romances. We 
have surrounded it with a halo. We have filled 
it with poetry and it is right that we should, for 
is there anything on earth more beautiful than 
that moment when a splendid young man in the 
full glory of his manhood plights the sure and 
pure love of his heart to a girl who is worthy of 
him and who in turn places in his keeping the 
deepest love of her heart? 

But we would close this chapter with the sug- 
gestion that no invitation list should be consid- 
ered complete that did not include the name of 
the Master among the invited guests. To young 
couples who can come to that important moment 
of wedlock assured in advance of the Master’s 
benediction and so plighted to Him, as well as to 
each other, that He shall be a constant guest in 
their home there has been vouchsafed the finest _ 
blessing that can rest upon the human habitation. 


‘THE WEDDING DAY AND AFTER 


II 


Chapter Eight 


PRACTICING THE “FINE ART” 
’ TOGETHER 


IFE’S greatest joy is reserved for the people 

who learn the fine art of living happily 
with others. That it can be learned millions of 
people have proven; that many have not learned 
it millions of broken hearts testify. The ideal 
place to practice it and the most necessary place 
a to use it is in wedlock. 

The idea that love professed at the marriage 
‘alt tar will automatically solve all the difficulties 
tween Hee people has been responsible for 


I nents that cost. The words spoken at the 
altar do not change folks; they simply 
a new relationship. But in that rela- — 
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human aid in solving the problem of their ad- 
justments; namely, that marvelous emotion that 
we call love. 

Each couple should face the fact that they will 
have some differences of opinion. The question 
is not whether they will have these differences, 
but what they will do with them when they come. 
These can either be a source of irritation and per- 
manent trouble, if handled unwisely, or, if han- 
dled wisely, they can be an open doorway into a 
better understanding of each other. Nowhere 
does the advantage of a genuine Christian spirit 
come more into evidence. 

Some years ago I sent out a questionnaire to 
over seven hundred and fifty couples whom I had 
united in marriage. In answer to the question: 
“What, in your judgment, is the greatest element 
making for happiness in home life?” the largest 
number said: “Religion lived daily in the home.” 
Religion enables the couple to build a machinery 
that will actually change differences of opinion 

into assets. Let us see the situation as it stands 
when the differences that are common to family 
life occur. Ordinarily, the different point of view rt 
is taken because of different training or different — 
desires, and it is not a satisfactory solution of 
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the situation for one to be able to force the other 
to come to his or her point of view. 


WHEN BOTH = LOSE 


Let us realize at the outset that the real ob- 
jective in married life is not to have the man or 
the woman “the boss,” nor to have one do all 
the giving in while the other always has his or 
her own way. If either one always forces the 
other to give in in a contest of opinions then 
both have lost. The art of living together is 
learned when each sees the other’s point of view 
and respects it. The ultimate decision must come 
after a consideration that has given both a fair 
deal. Otherwise, even though the one seems to 
win, the quarrel still stands there and will remain 
in the heart of the one who gave in, to cause bit- 
terness and heartache. This will produce an ex- 
plosion later. 


WHEN DIFFERENCES HELP 


No difference is solved permanently unless it is 
solved rightly. This is why religion is so practi- 
cally helpful. The Christian religion includes the 
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insistence that whatever we would that other peo- 
ple should do to us we should do that very thing 
to them. The Christian ideal insists that we 
try fairly to see the other’s point of view. It 
demands that we should settle things, not by 
resorting to force, either that form of force 
known as stubbornness or force shown in the abil- 
ity to wear the other down by talking and nag- 
ging, or the use of any other of the weapons of 
human autocracy, but it insists that the primary 
question is this: ‘What is right and fair and 
just?’ The machinery that will enable two 
people to agree as to what is fair and to accept 
it is a valuable mechanism for any home. 

Nor is such machinery hard to create. The 
habit of evening prayer together before retir- 
ing suggests one simple but effective bit of ma- 
chinery. Suppose two people who love each 
other have something over which hard feeling has 
arisen. Let them make it a point to say as little 
as possible in public but reserve for the quiet of 
their own room a full and frank discussion. 
When they come there together, let them ask God 


to help them see each other’s point of view, and in 


the spirit of that prayer let each listen open 


mindedly to the other’s statement. In such a 
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mood their differences would be fairly settled 
every time. We doubt whether any two people 
who can honestly pray together for each other 
can long maintain a permanent quarrel. 

One part of this machinery for dealing with 
the whole matter of differences of opinion is an 
understanding of the psychology of argument. In 
any argument, while the first person is speaking 
the second person is so busy thinking what he will 
say in rebuttal that he almost never fully listens 
to the other’s point of view. Argument usually 
strengthens each in his own opinion and closes 
the mind to the other’s reasoning. Really ex- 
tended argument between married couples seldom 
settles anything. As a substitute let us suggest 

this method. In the quiet of their own room let 
one state fully his or her own point of view with- 
out interruption, and then let the other one have 
a chance to speak his or her point of view just 
as fully and without interruption. In this way 
the real ends to be gained can more easily be seen 
because each can fairly get a view into the other 
person’s feelings and can clearly see what is be- 
hind the difference. It is no uncommon experi- 
ence for any one of us to find under such condi- 
tions that what we interpreted to be stubbornness 
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was genuine contention for values that it would 
have been tragic for both to lose. Such a method 
as this enables both to pick out what is worth 
while in the two points of view and save it and 
usually the part that is unworthy is seen in 
equally true perspective. This is using religion 
in a practical way. 


THE SCHOOL OF LOVE 


What a tragedy it is when people fail to real- 
ize early in married life that the thing which 
counts most is the ability to make each other 
happy. It makes little difference how many other 
girls a man can be pleasant to and interest; if he 
cannot interest his own wife and make her happy 
the other things count little. It makes little dif- 
ference how attractive a girl can be out in com- 
pany, or how fascinating she is to others, if at 
home she constantly says and does things that 
irritate her husband and keeps the atmosphere of 
the home one of contention and faultfinding, she 
is a failure as a wife. 

The art of living together is an art that must 
be learned. If it is worth while for a girl to 
study to become a stenographer or a teacher or for 
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a man to prepare to be a salesman or a doctor, 

is it not worth while to discipline ourselves and 

by determined effort to learn this art of living 
with each other happily? The first two or three 
years of married life can have no objective finer 
than the learning of this art. If it is learned the 
machinery for taking care of all sorts of difficul- 
ties has been erected and can be used. If it has 
not been learned one matter after the other that 
has been argued about comes to be taboo because 
whenever it is touched hard feeling is engen- 
dered. In some homes into which one goes there 
are things by the score that can hardly be men- 
tioned without creating a tension. Differences 

_ of opinion arise, quarrels follow, these are not 
settled, they are hung up as it were on the walls 
of the room, ready to be taken down and used as 

_ the excuse for a new controversy whenever any- 
_ body mentions them. No home that we can go 
into is more unhappy for the two who constitute 
it, or the friends who visit it, than the one that 
has no machinery set up for taking care of its 
_ differences of opinion. Explosions take place in 
_ public, hard words and pent-up feelings are al- 
ways breaking forth and it is no wonder that 
under strains of this kind living together ulti- 
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mately becomes impossible. The man spends 
long years in preparation for his life work that 
he may be able to properly support his home. 
The girl often takes a course in domestic science ~ 
that she may know how to take care of the home. 
Why should not every couple definitely and con- 
sistently take a course in the art of living to- 
gether happily, taught by that majestic Teacher, 
the Christ? Surely any two people who love each — 
other and will give Him and His spirit a fair — 
chance in their lives can become adepts in this — 
gentle art of creating a happy home life. as 


Chapter Nine 


“THE LITTLE FOXES THAT SPOIL 
THE VINES” 


HILE every home has its particular prob- 
lems for adjustment there are certain 
things that married people have to face that are 
so common that we feel it worth while com- 
menting upon some of them. We have asked hun- 
dreds of couples what causes unhappiness in the 
home and this answer stands out first, selfishness. 
It is only fair to say that the home is not the only 
place where this is the cause for unhappiness, but 
because it is universally a plague to humanity 
elsewhere it is not surprising that this is true in 
the home. Determination to have one’s own way; 
attempting to make the other do what we want 
as over against what he wants, how constantly 
these things show themselves in some form in the 
home life, and always accompanied with bad re- 
sults. 
Failure to maintain after wedlock the little 


courtesies that are commonplace before is another 
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common source of irritation. How many men 
there are who on the dance floor will jump to pick 
up a handkerchief for a pretty girl, but at home 
these same men will let their wives carry out the 
ashes. How many women there are who will spend 
days in preparation and sacrifice much in order 
to be well gowned when they go out to a social 
affair who will not take the trouble to dress for 
breakfast and will appear in a slovenly kimono 
or patter around the house in carpet slippers even 
though they know this to be an aggravation to the 
husband. If good manners and courtesy are 
worth anything to us as a means of commending 
us to anybody, they should be worth most as a 
means of commending us to the one whom we 
profess to love best. Good manners are, in a 
sense, the oil that prevents friction with others. 
It stands to reason, therefore, that where the most 
constant contact is the most oil should be used. 


THE TONE OF VOICE 


The tone of voice is a thing that should be 
studied carefully by many a married couple. We 
have often noticed how people use one tone of 
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voice when speaking to friends or to strangers and 
another tone when talking inside the home. We 
have heard men who were salesmen use a tone, 
when talking with a customer, that was persua- 
siveness personified, but the same man in speaking 
to his wife used a tone that would empty the 
store in five minutes if used with customers. We 
have heard women who can use a Vox Angelica 
stop on their voices in a social gathering but when 
they speak to their children their voices rasp and 
jangle in a way that sounds metallic. ‘There is 
the “bored” tone, the “martyr” tone, the “TI told 
you so” tone, the “bossy” tone and the “Uriah 
Heep” tone and a score of other stops on the vocal 
organ any one of them calculated to drive the 
other to exasperation. What an asset in a home 
is a quiet, modulated voice. It may fairly be 
said, however, that the cause for this is not found 


_ in voice culture but in a treatment for the heart, 


for it “is out of the abundance of the heart that 
the mouth speaketh.” The heart that is dis- 
traught and filled with hard feeling and bitterness 
creates a harsh voice. If any suffer from the kind 
of voice described above let them seek its cure 
from the Lord of the heart. 
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APPRECIATION 


Another snag that is sometimes struck by the 
bark of married life is the failure to express the 
love and appreciation that is due. We take it 
for granted, ofttimes, that of course the other 
knows our love. Men too often assume that be- 
cause they work and earn the money and bring 
it home they are doing their entire duty. When 
will we learn that if in addition to the things 
we are forced to do by the demands of life we 
could add a little more because we want to we 
would thus more than double the enrichment of 
living. This is what the Master meant when 
He said: “Whosoever compel thee to go a mile, 
go with him twain.” Some things we have to do. 
This is the first mile. Then there are things we 
cannot be forced to do. We do them because we 
love to and want to. That is the second mile. 
Many a man will find that he can buy more happi- 
ness and joy for his home for the same amount 
of money in the shops along life’s road in the 
second mile than he can ever get in the first mile. 

In the days of my boyhood my father and 
mother knew what very grave hardships were. 
We knew sometimes what it meant to be very - 
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near genuine poverty, yet I can recall how whole 
days of life in our home were glorified and even 
the hardships seemed light because of Father’s 
graciousness. Often early in the morning he 
would go out and find the most beautiful rosebud 
in the rose garden, and put it at Mother’s place 
to greet her when she came to breakfast. It cost 
only a few moments of time and a heart full of 
love, but when he stepped behind her chair as she 
picked up that rose, and gave her his morning 
kiss the whole day was glorified and even the 
child that had gotten out of bed “on the wrong 
side” and came downstairs in the mood to quarrel 
felt ashamed because life had been touched by 
the beauty of love expressed in a gracious way. 
The smile with which a woman meets her hus- 
band when he comes home from a hard day’s 
work, when things have gone wrong; the kiss 
which she gives him and the fond word of greet- 
ing are things that can make the hardship of a 
business disappointment drop away from a man 
as he might cut off a stone and drop it into the 
depths of the sea. A word of appreciation to a 
mother, tired after a hard day’s work and the 
strain of a multitude of irritations that are inci- 
dent to the care of the home and the rearing of 
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children, will make her burden a thousand times 
lighter. We find it so easy to complain when 
things go wrong; let us learn also the art of the 
gentle word of appreciation when things go right. 
There is a world of philosophy in the story 
of the mother who came to her pastor with a 
broken heart and gave as her reason that she had 
been justly rebuked by her little girlk “You 
know,” she said to her pastor, “how often she 
says and does things that irritate me and how 
often I have to rebuke her, and I have not been 
- slow in my criticisms, but I noticed that to-day 
she had not done a single thing to irritate me. 
When I tucked her in bed and gave her her good 
night kiss and started downstairs I was surprised 
to hear her sobbing, and turning back, I found her 
little head buried in the pillow and her body 
shaking with her crying. When I asked her why 
she cried, she said between her sobs, ‘Haven’t I 
been a pretty good girl to-day? That ques- 
tion,” said the mother, “went through my heart 
like a knife. I had been quick enough to correct 
her when she had done the thing that was wrong, 
but when all day long she had tried to so conduct 
herself that she would not do a thing that irri- 
tated me I had put her to bed with her usual kiss 
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but had spoken no word of appreciation.”’ Many 
others beside that mother get far behind in their 
words of kindness. It is this very lack of appre- 
ciation between husband and wife that often 
causes a heartache that is so unnecessary. 


HOW BIG IS A FAULT? 


One might make a long list of the things that 
can be, and so often are, a source of irritation. 
No home can escape having some of them. No 
two people who ever lived were perfect nor should 
it be a surprise to any young man to find faults 
in his “‘angel’’; he may be equally sure that she 
will find them in him. Again let us say that it is 
not so much whether we do find them as it is what 
we do with them when we discover them. It is 
entirely possible for a man who finds a fault in 
his wife to put so much emphasis on that fact in 
his talking and thinking that he does actually 
obliterate from his mind the ninety-five per cent. 
in which she is splendid, because of the five per 
cent. in which she is faulty. 

_ We knew a man who harped so much on the 
fact that his wife could not cook as well as his 
mother that he seemed to forget that she was a 
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marvelous mother, a splendid housekeeper, a 
charming personality, a gracious and beautiful 
woman, and one who would bring credit to any 
home. We know of a woman whose husband 
does not hang up his clothes as he should. It is 
unquestionably a fault he could and should 
change, but she has harped on it, nagged him in 
regard to it, talked of it in public and in private 
until she has well nigh come to believe, herself, 
that that one fault is so big as to make him almost 
unfit to be her husband. She ignores the fact 
that he is honest and honorable and a good pro- 
vider; that he is getting ahead in his business and 
has the confidence of his fellow men, that he is 
gentle and kindly in the home and in almost 
every way is a good husband. 

Some people focus so much on faults that they 
cannot see life’s glory. It is possible to take a 
penny and so put it over your eye that you shut 
out the great mountain or the beautiful land- 
scape. For most of us life is a question of where 
we put our main emphasis. If all we can focus 
on is the faults of others, we will miss much of 
the fullness and the glory of life. Let us get it 
clearly in the mind that each one who has lived — 
has had some fault; that it requires no brains or 
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genius on our part to be able to find them; that 
the art in life is to be able to do in part what God 
Almighty has to do constantly—overlook faults, 

go ahead and be happy in spite of the weaknesses 

of others. This does not mean that no honest at- 

tempt should be made by one or the other; or 

both, of the two people in the home to correct the 

faults that both have, but it does mean that for 

most of us happiness lies along the path of being 

able to see fairly and in the proper proportion 

_ the finest things in the other’s personality and to 

Reciph these at their full value. This was the 

_ essence of Jesus’ great revelation in regard to 
humanity. Most of us are staggered, even yet, 

: _ by the marvelous personalities He developed out 
f people like Peter and James and John and 

ul, simply because He could overlook some 
heir faults and enlarge on their virtues. They 
ately came to be what He believed they _ 
d be. He has shown the trail for us in the 
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Chapter Ten 
THE PROBLEM OF THE “IN-LAWS” 


HE mother-in-law has been the butt of con- 
stant joking. She is supposed to be the 
source of irritation and heartbreak in the home. 
The people who have seen impartially, however, 
are conscious that this joking has been carried to 
a foolish extent. Some of the loveliest blessings 
that ever come to one in a home come through 
the parents of the opposite party. How many 
there are who could bear testimony of this. 
However, it is perfectly true that one of the 
most delicate problems in any new home is pre- 
sented when they are deciding the relationship 
that the new home unit shall sustain to the homes 
from which they came. Even if all the people 
concerned are ideal in their attitudes and de- © 
termined not to cause misunderstanding the very 
nature of the relationship creates a complicated 
situation. The mother of the son often tends to — 


feel that hardly any girl could be worthy of him. — 
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The mother of the girl tends equally to feel that 
no man could be good enough for her. Many 
times the things in a man in which he differs from 
the girl are largely the product of his home train- 
ing. This is equally true of her. Therefore, in 
beginning their adjustments arguments arise that 

are very often brought about by the very things 
that represent the peculiar contributions of his or 
her home. 


THEY SHOULD LIVE ALONE 


The vexed question as to whether they shall 
live with their parents is raised over. and over 
again by young people in starting their home. 
We realize how often the necessity for doing so 
seems imperative. In spite of this the convic- 
tion grows that only the most serious reasons 
should be considered as sufficient for adopting 
this plan, particularly in the early days of mar- 

ried life. The reasons for this conviction might 
be summed up as follows :— 

First, the adjustment of the two lives that have 
been individually lived up to that time is always 

_a difficult and delicate process. To make the ad- 
_ justments satisfactorily each should have free 
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play to meet the viewpoint of the other fairly. 
The home, to be satisfactory, must reach its own 
conclusions as a result of mutual contributions. 
Differences of opinion are bound to arise. If 
these differences must be debated in the presence 
of a third party or parties the proper solution is 
very often almost prevented. When that third 
party is the parent of either one it is almost im- 
possible for him or her to avoid taking sides on 
the contested issue; or if the father or mother is 
able to avoid taking sides it is difficult for the 
young people not to feel under certain limitations 
and restraint because of the extra person. 
Another reason why the situation is compli- 
cated rises because ordinarily the parents repre- 
sent the things in which the young people differ, 
not the things in which they unite. The new 
home must be a home of its own. The new couple 
must represent a mingling of their two personal- 
ities. The stepping in of the parents on either 
side represents not both but one side of the con- 
tribution brought by the young people. For 
these and other reasons we advise young people 
in almost every case to start their lives alone, how- 
ever modestly it seems necessary for them to 
begin. 


ce 
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HE CAN LOVE BOTH 


And unfortunately this problem of the in-laws 
is not all solved even when the two families oc- 
cupy different houses. There is still to be settled 
the relationship between the new and the old 
homes. Sometimes a man is forced into a situa- 
tion where he apparently has to choose between 
his wife and his mother. The shifting of the first 
allegiance from the old home to the new is always 
delicate. The attitude of the man toward the 
mother and the wife must be decided. Nothing 
is much more unfortunate than to have that issue 
forced early and it is an unwholesome and un- 
happy thing for the wife or mother who brings it 
into the foreground. Both women should try 
their best to see that it does not rise as an issue. 
If the question has to be answered we have Jesus’ 
own words, “For this cause shall a man leave his 
father and mother and shall cleave to his wife.” 
But the proper solution lies in the recognition 
that the love a man bears his wife is different than 
the love he bears his mother and he can love them 
both supremely and honor both of them by the 
completeness of the love, which in its own way 
he bears each of them. Yet there are mothers 
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who seem jealous of the new daughter-in-law. 
We have seen them indulge in picayune criti- 
cism of the girl’s housekeeping, of her method of 
cooking, of the way she dressed. We have even 
known a mother-in-law to go so far as to deliber- 
ately attempt to estrange a son from his own 
wife, all of this almost criminal procedure being 
largely the outgrowth of pure jealousy. 

On the other hand we have seen a girl who 
took the attitude that she did not even want her 
husband to visit his mother and who deliberately 
set herself to try to break down certain ideals in- 
stilled by that mother, and to definitely oppose 
things that were counted of particularly large im- 
port in the old home. Too strong condemnation 
could hardly be expressed for either course of pro- 
cedure. In the long run, nothing can mean more 
to the normal mother than the permanent happi- 
ness of the home into which the son or daughter — 
goes, and any mother must recognize that to be 
happy the home must be free to establish its cus- 
toms without undue pressure from without. Any 
girl should recognize that if there are things about 
her husband that she loves, in all probability the — 
very best things he has have come from his — 
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mother. If a wife forces her husband to repudi- 
ate his mother something is likely to happen to 
the man that is as unfortunate for the wife as 
for the mother. 

The wiser attitude to be taken by the young 
folks is a recognition that there are definite and 
different contributions in customs, ideals, tradi- 
tions and culture that come from the two different 
homes. Both of these are to be as definitely con- 
served as the good name or the money that is in- 
herited. Each should be as eager to conserve the 
values from the other’s home as of his own. 

Above all things the two women concerned 
must realize the danger and destructiveness of a 
jealous attitude. In its stead there must be sub- 
stituted the spirit of codperation. If the girl will 
be eager to learn from his mother all the arts that 
she used to create contentment and happiness in 
his heart, and if the mother, in turn, can bear in 
- mind her own experiences as a bride and build 
in the heart of her son the most abiding loyalty 
for the new “first lady,” then out of such co- 
operation will be produced another of those 
happy relationships that will be a source of con- 
stant blessing to both homes. 


@ 
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A CHANCE TO BE CHRISTIAN 


No one should deal with this subject without 
recognizing, however, that there are a great many 
situations where either because of the widow- 
hood of the mother or on account of sickness, or 
old age, or other reasons beyond human control, 
one or more of the parents must live in the home 
with the young people. Where a condition of this 
kind is not a matter of choice but a matter of 
necessity there are certain things that need to be 
borne in mind. The obligation to our parents 
is one of the deepest in life and if a situation 
has arisen where they are dependent for care or 
support on the young people both the laws of 
God and man unite in saying that this should 
be met fairly and honorably and cheerfully. 
“Honor thy father and mother” is the word that 
has been written by God into the heart, as well 
as written in the law, of nation after nation, 
and God’s blessing is promised with its fulfill- 
ment. 

The young people need to recognize that prob- 
ably nothing can be more embarrassing or diffi- 
cult for the older folks than a sense of their de- 
pendence, and that few situations can offer a 
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more splendid opportunity for the display of 
Christian grace on both sides. God pity the 
home which is forced to become the residence of 
two separate families that cannot bring to the 
solution of the normal problems that will rise out 
of such conditions the assistance of the Chris- 
tian spirit. 


Chapter Eleven 
MONEY—MASTER OR SERVANT? 


ONEY is a great servant, but a poor mas- 
ter. The old writers said: “They that 
will be rich will fall into divers temptations” 
or, in other words, those that set their hearts on 
money and make it the big end of life will get 
confused on life’s real values. 
This is shown every day. The person who has 
a great life purpose can use money and make it 
a blessing to himself and others, but the person 
who makes money his main aim often ruins him- 
self in getting the money, and what is even more 
tragic, in the process of getting the money he 
loses the ability to enjoy it after he once has it. 
It is not at all an uncommon thing to see a man 
acquire the habit of money-getting to such an 
extent that he cannot stop to enjoy what he has. - 
He drives steadily on with his further getting 
until he goes into the grave leaving the money, 
often for others to waste or to quarrel about. 


In home after home money is one of the causes - 
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of constant irritation and one of the greatest 
< causes for misunderstanding. But here, as else- 
where, there is in the teaching of the Master a 
principle that is a key to the proper solution. 
__ The Master’s point of view affords a perspective 
_ in which we see money as a servant and not as a 
master. 

_ According to the Master we are here for a great 
purpose, the bringing in of God’s Kingdom on 
earth, and all the things which come into our 


home that it has an exceedingly important 


MONEY AND HAPPINESS 


e its relation to the amount of a man’s 
e. If money is the important thing, then 
is made to turn on it. If some one 
nore, then the wife nags at the husband 
yusband is jealous of the more successful 

But if any one thing is clear in home 
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life, it is that happiness is not dependent on. the 
amount of the income of the home. We are far 
from saying that more money cannot purchase 
more things that bring comfort and convenience, 
and therefore, increases happiness in that sense, 
but I am pointing out the obvious fact that rich 
people are not necessarily happy in their homes, 
and poor people are not, of necessity, unhappy. 
Indeed, one wonders sometimes whether the re- 
verse may not be nearer the truth. If the two 
folks in a home will use the money they have 
in a spirit of codperative determination to make 
it go as far as it will toward the big end of con- 
tented home happiness instead of constantly 
keeping the entire family in a ferment of envy 
because the money is not as much as some one 
else has, they will have made big strides toward 
making money take its real place. 

While the problems are real that arise in the 
home because it has too little money, they are not 
the main problems, because even when the income 
increases many of the old problems still remain, 
and new, and even larger, ones sometimes come. 

Take the question of division of the income be-— 
tween the two. It does not depend upon the 
amount of money received, but upon the attitude 
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taken. We have known of homes where the in- 
come mounted toward thirty thousand dollars a 
year, and yet the wife had to beg for any money 
she received for her personal spending. The man 
had the idea that because the money was paid 
over to him, therefore it was his to control. 

Happily, this antiquated idea is passing. Cer- 
tainly we have gotten far enough now to realize 
that the woman who cares for the home and makes 
it a place of attractiveness and comfort for the 
man, and cares for the children as a mother, is 
not only earning her full share of what comes 
in, but is probably working more hours, and work- 
ing harder to earn it, than the man himself, and 
she should not have to beg, or even ask, for her 
part any more than the man has to beg for his 
pay envelope when it is due. 

We heard of a man who was so mean that he 
borrowed some money which his wife happened 
to have and when he returned it to her he gave 
it as a Christmas present. 

_ The proper relationship in money matters is 
utter frankness and fairness between both parties. 


_ The wife is, of course, entitled to know what the 


husband makes. They should agree on some sort 


of a budget for their expenditures. We believe 
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that the expenses should be apporticned between 
them and the income apportioned likewise. Both 
then have the experience of management and the 
incentive of saving and both have some element 
of independence. 


DEBTS 


A condition which harasses many a home is 
that of debt. Again, while we do not under- 
estimate the part that a small income has in re- 
lation to this situation we point out that it exists 
even when people have large incomes, which 
proves that debt is partly an attitude of mind 
caused by failure of the home to get the right 
principle on which to conduct its money affairs. 
Such an attitude is indicated when a new home is 
set up on a scale to compete with “The Joneses” 
rather than set up on a scale determined by its 
income. The installment house has made it easy 
to do this. So much down and so much a week 
makes such an easy path to tread that the two 
soon find themselves caught in the web of an 
ever-increasing number of debt lines running out — 
to the furniture house, the auto salesman, the — 
clothing establishment, the victrola, radio, player- 
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piano man, till, like the fly, they find themselves 
helplessly entangled. 

Another reason for debt is the failure of the 
girl, if she is the spender, to realize the value 
of the dollar which the husband earns. The temp- 
tation of the charge account is one to which many 
a newlywed has succumbed. This readiness to 
spend without realizing the meaning of it is well 
illustrated by the young bride who went to the 
bank to start an account. When asked by the 
cashier how much she wished to deposit to start 
the account she naively replied that she did not 
want that kind of an account, she wanted a charge 
account like the one she had at the department 
store. 

The real solution for the home’s finance is for 
the couple early to face a review of their assets 
and their possibilities in the way of income and 
determine that whatever happens they will live 
within that income. “$21 a week income and $20 
a week outgo is heaven; $21 a week income and 
$22 a week outgo is hell,” some one has said. 
But to live within an income means definite 
planning and definite budgeting of expenditures. 
The discipline of a budget and a careful study 
as to how to live within it is one of the best 
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courses in home management that a young couple 
can have. No other experience can compare with 
its value. If a home is started on the plan of 
living within its income it is headed for financial 
stability. If it starts on a basis that cannot be 
maintained on its income it is headed for heart- 
ache and a financial crash. The young couples 
who in their wedding, their honeymoon and their 
first few months set a pace that they can never 
maintain are like some river boats in the West 
that have whistles so big that when the whistle 
blows the engine stops; so these couples make 
more noise by their first expenditures than they 
could ever maintain by any financial steam that 
they could generate. It is easy for young people 
to rise in their scale of expenditures. It is diffi- 
cult to go down. 


INSURANCE 


When budgeting the income of a home, any 
fair budget should include an item for insurance. 
The man who does not carry insurance in favor 


of his wife to the limit of his financial ability 


is a man who has failed to recognize one of the 
most elemental financial obligations. And this 
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obligation, which is natural at the beginning of 
married life, comes to be absolutely imperative if 
children come. When a man engages to support 
his wife, and on that basis she assumes maternity 
and the care of dependent children, she has a 
right to ask that he will make some provision 
for her by taking out insurance, and if he fails he 
fails in exercising even ordinary judgment. In- 
surance is a method of capitalizing at present the 
earning power that a man is going to have in the 
future, and of capitalizing in case of his death 
all his previous investment during years of prepa- 
ration in education and in technical training. 
Insurance carried should, in case of his death, 
be paid to his wife by the month during such 
a period of years as would enable her to have self- 
respecting support during the years that her chil- 
dren are dependent upon her. The old concep- 
tion that a man should leave what insurance he 
carried to his wife in cash has long been ex- 
ploded. Often great amounts left to the wife 
in this way have been dissipated because of the 
failure of the wife to invest the money wisely. 
Many a man who, though giving his whole 
thought to business, has never shown himself 


wise enough to invest profitably any considerable 
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amount of money has, nevertheless, placed his 
wife, at his death, in a position where she is sup- 
posed to invest his entire insurance estate. She 
thus has thrown upon her at the very time when 
her heart is broken because of his going and when 
her mind is full of other things incidental to the 
adjustment of herself to immediate conditions, 
the problem of wise investment of the money he 
has left her. It is a problem that he probably 
could not solve wisely with all his business 
experience even when conditions were normal. 
How can he expect her under abnormal con- 
ditions to solve it rightly and wisely?. He ex- 
pects her to be able to do under harder condi- 
tions what he has been unable to do in an easier 
situation and thus she becomes the prey of 
sharpers. Her situation, though, is far more 
perilous than his. First, if he misinvested his 
savings, at least he was left to support the fam- 
ily, but if she misinvests the insurance she is los- 
ing the sole support of herself and the children. 
Secondly, her problem is complicated by her in- 
experience in this line, and the fact that with her 
grief and loss she is easily persuaded to let others 


take off her hands this duty of investment, with — 


often very disastrous results. Insurance com- 
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panies of to-day make it perfectly possible for a 
man to leave his wife insurance so that it will be 
paid to her monthly during a period of years, 
without any worry on her part as to administra- 
tion, without inheritance tax, and without re- 
quiring any thought on her part. This is certainly 
the wise way where any considerable amount is 
involved. 


GOD AS A BUSINESS PARTNER 


After watching and studying this matter of the 
relationship of money matters to home happiness 
let me reiterate that I am convinced that the set 
of principles affording the most constructive ap- 
proach to the problems involved are those prin- 
ciples included in the Christian teachings. 

If the average young couple in their early con- 
ferences decided to make God a partner in their 
home and definitely set apart, first, some worthy 
proportion of their income from week to week in 
recognition of their obligation to God, investing 

that as wisely as possible in some of the forms of 
the work of His Kingdom, they would have made 
a move that would carry them far in a happy 
solution of their financial problems. This has 
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certainly very great advantages. In the first 
place, this would force them to systematize and 
budget their expenses. To do that is to have 
taken a long step toward success in handling 
their money. In the second place it would have 
brought their money into the position of being 
the servant of a great cause rather than being 
their master. To make money relate itself to 
God, and for the sake of a great principle to defi- 
nitely and consistently set aside some proportion 
of the income for God’s work, is to take it out of 
the danger zone and place it forever in the zone 
of the helpful. 

It accomplishes a third thing; it tends to bring 
God regularly into that home on a fair basis. 
The implications of that attitude are so very 
real and helpful as to be beyond computation. 
Again, in the investment of that money for the 
Kingdom of God the young people will be 
brought into touch with great causes, great ideals, 
with Christian friends, with the church of Jesus 
Christ, and these influences will invariably prove 
a wholesome inspiration to them and help them 
to create a point of view that will be of infinite 
value in the proper stabilization of the home. 

The Master when He was here definitely 
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taught in one of His parables that a person 
proved by his ability to properly take care of his 
money his ability to make use of spiritual power: 
“He that is faithful in that which is least is 
faithful also in that which is most,’’ was His 
principle. The home that honors God in its 
money can be trusted with the finest of life’s 
blessings and, thank God, can, and will, vindi- 
cate His promise along this line. That this is 
so has been proven by millions of homes. 


Chapter Twelve 
THE ROMANCE OF PARENTHOOD 


NE of the finest touches about parenthood 
in the Old Testament is contained in the 
simple statement about Enoch, that “he walked 
with God after he begat Methuselah.” Nothing 
further is added as to why this particular walk 
with God should have begun after the birth of 
the little child, but one’s imagination is left free 
to picture in his life the same thing that has taken 
place in thousands of others, namely, that the 
coming of the little child has been the challenge 
for a closer walk with God. 

And why should it not be so? Surely a hu- 
man being never comes closer to the divine power 
as shown in creation than when it stands in that 
marvelous relationship of parenthood to the new- 
born soul. The church is being led by a perfectly 
natural instinct of the human heart when it places — 


very early in the life of the new-born babe a ser- _ 
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vice for the dedication of the child to God, and 
summons the parents to consecrate themselves to 
train it in the things of God. What parent has 
‘not felt in the clinging pressure of a baby’s hand 
a message out of the infinite? The tiny one seems 
to have just come from God’s presence and to 
bring with it the mystic atmosphere of eternity. 

In a prophecy depicting a future blessed con- 
dition, and after describing groups marked by nat- 
ural antagonisms, Isaiah indicated that these 
groups could live together in harmony because 
“a little child shall lead them.” His words 
then are applicable to life to-day, for in so many 
cases it has been true that the differences of par- 
ents were adjusted and a new sense of comrade- 
ship came with the coming of the little one. God, 
who created us, undoubtedly knew that a home 
came into its glory only when it had as its cen- 
ter a little child, for then the two members have 
something to work for, something that is new, 
_ that belongs solely to them, that mingles the 
blood of the two, something to which their hopes 
and prayers can cling, something for which they 
can save, some great and dominating objective 
_ that makes life take a new meaning. 
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CHILDLESS HOMES 


However, in spite of the glory and romance of 
parenthood that all will admit in theory, we are 
living at a time when the absence of parenthood 
by married couples is one of the serious problems 
that we face. We would refer, first of all, to 
actual avoidance of parenthood that grows out 
of selfishness or exists because of the desire for 
freedom on the part of the wife. It should be 
said frankly that married life undertaken with a 
definite intention of the avoidance of parenthood, 
because of the selfish or pleasure-loving desires of 
the two is a gigantic sin against the laws of nature, 
against the future of the race, and against the 
ideals of the Christian home. This is not to fail 
to understand the burden of sorrow which rests 
upon an increasing and alarming number of mar- 
ried couples to whom the joy of parenthood 
seems to be denied. 

In a census taken in France of eleven millions 
of couples, two millions were reported childless, 
three millions had only one child, two millions — 
had two children, four millions three or more. | 
When we realize the fact that the average number . 
of children per couple has to be 3.7 in order to — 
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maintain the race at its previous number we can 
easily realize why the population of France is 
declining. The serious situation in America is 
that the native American stock has a decidedly 
declining birth rate—the average of our birth rate 
being kept up by the large families of our foreign- 
speaking immigrants. What this means for the 
future of the country has been pointed out in 
vigorous language by that great advocate of large 
families, Theodore Roosevelt. 

We pause here to commend most heartily to 
people who have been married long enough to 
make it clear that their union is not to be blessed 
with children of their own the solution of this 
problem afforded by adoption. An increasing 
number of homes find this practical and it is a 
blessing beyond measure both to the home and to 
the child so taken. 


THE ONE-CHILD FAMILY 


The limitation of the family to one should be 
carefully weighed by the people who to-day feel 
that one child is enough. Certain things ought 
_ to be considered. Not only is it in question be- 
cause the family of one fails to do the home’s 
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share toward the propagation of the race, but be- 
cause of the child itself. A child raised as the 
only one in a family is placed under a very seri- 
ous handicap. One of the great functions of a 


home is to socialize the child. When a babe is ~ 


born it is naturally a mass of selfish instincts. 
Through its contacts with its fellows it develops 
the social instincts and these contacts create the 
necessity of limiting its rights in view of the 
rights of others. Where a child lives among 
brothers and sisters the obligation of the home to 
contribute this element to its education is accom- 
plished naturally. Where a child lives alone the 
danger that the home will fail in this field is just 
as obvious. . 

The excuse often given to-day that because of 
the cost of rearing children we cannot ordinarily 
afford more than one or two is not as genuine an 
argument as is ofttimes supposed. It is true that 
in certain other countries children are financial 
assets because they are made to work along pro- 
ductive lines, while in America we have reversed 
this idea. Here we tend to discourage the ex- 
pectation of the child’s producing anything for 
the support of the family. While the theoretical 


values of this conception are perfectly obvious 
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and the right of the child to play and to avoid 
work that will limit his physical growth and his 
future development is admitted, we may in our 
experimentation with this new idea be going al- 
together too far in the opposite direction. It is 
a grave question whether children are not hurt 
more to-day in many American homes by the 
effort of their parents to place no burden of ob- 
ligation upon them than they used to be limited 
by the placing of too great responsibilities upon 
them. 

It is also a very open question whether families 
that now restrict parenthood to one child on the 


basis that they cannot afford more would not pro- 


duce better citizens if they spent on two children 
the same amount of money now spent on one. 
One cannot avoid the feeling that ofttimes the 


- extravagant expenditures made by certain parents 


on their children tend to produce in them selfish 


and extravagant tastes with the result that a very 


‘unwholesome and ofttimes un-American type of 
personality i is produced. 

‘The argument that the care of three or four 
children may be too heavy a burden on a mother’s 


time is often advanced as the reason for a small 


family, but many a mother has found to her sur- 
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prise that the actual care of two or three little 
children was not by any means proportionately 
greater than the care of one child. Children help 
to entertain each other and one child ties the 
mother in almost as much as three or four. Un- 
questionably a larger family develops the children 
more. As they grow they are a source of joy and 
strength to the parents. A larger number of chil- 
dren make possible a family life that is richer 
through the lifetime of that entire generation. 
These reasons as well as the arguments from the 
racial and national point of view would seem to 
be worthy of careful consideration by our younger 
American parents. 


BOTH NUMBERS AND QUALITY 


However it is not simply more parenthood but 
better parenthood we need. It is tragic when 


we stop to realize how many times parenthood — 


is assumed to automatically carry with it suffi- 


cient knowledge to make it a success. People who — 


would not expect to know how to build a bridge 


or to run a typewriter or balance a set of books 


or even to raise chickens without careful study — 


and preparation will assume that because they 
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have the possibility and right of parenthood in 
wedlock they therefore have the knowledge es- 
sential to the rearing of a child. The abject 
ignorance of even the physical care of children 
on the part of young fathers and mothers is a 
shocking thing. It is the testimony of physicians 
that in this nation approximately 150,000 infants 
are sacrificed yearly because of the ignorance, 
carelessness and neglect of parents, and thousands 
more live lives physically and sometimes men- 
tally limited because of the same lack on the part 
of those who bore them. 

But if there is ignorance in the care of a child’s 
physical and mental life there is even more often 
a lack of preparation for wise dealing with de- 
veloping personalities. The attitude is so often 
taken that children are hard to manage, and it 
is so hard to understand them. It might be a 
fair thing for us as parents to recognize that the 
children have as much difficulty living with us as 
we have living with them. If we could see our- 
selves from the child’s viewpoint how inconsist- 
ent and ogre-like we must appear. At times the 
very things for which we punish them we com- 
placently proceed to do ourselves. A good cor- 
rective for our point of view might be applied 
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by asking ourselves, “How would we like to be 
fathers or mothers to ourselves?” 

There is, to-day, such a mass of usable infor- 
mation placed at the disposal of any parent in 
regard to child psychology and the physical, 
mental and spiritual training of childhood that 
parents can find little defense for ignorance along 
these lines. But with all the theoretical material 
at hand in these areas we shall never get away 
from the need of plain common sense in the 
handling of our children. We must take time © 
to know them and to love them; there is no sub- 
stitute for this. Both father and mother must 
pay this price. For parents to bring children into 
the world and then put the time that is needed 
for rearing them rightly into bridge parties, club 
life and other adult pleasures, leaving the chil- 
dren to grow up uncultured by the love and pres- 
ence of those who brought them into the world, is 
as culpable, yes, more culpable, than for a person 
to accept money from an employer and never do 
his work; more culpable, because in the latter 

case the employer can defend his own rights and 
dismiss the employee, but the child is little and 
helpless and has no redress. a 

While there are parents who are willfully and — = 

carelessly ignorant of the best that modern in- sa 
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formation can offer them in the rearing of their 
children, there are plenty of others who have be- 
come enamored of the new-fangled methods of 
child-raising and have practically abandoned 
common sense and turned the child into an ex- 
periment station and the nursery into a labora- 
tory for the testing out of each new psychological 
vagary that comes to their attention. The ab- 
surdities of some of these extremists are satirized 
by the poet : 


“The antiseptic baby and the prophylactic pup 
Were playing in the garden when the bunny 
ambled up. 
‘They looked upon the creature with a loathing 
undisguised ; 
It wasn’t disinfected, it wasn’t sterilized. 
They said it was a microbe and the hotbed of 
disease, 
So they steamed it in a vapor of a thousand 
odd degrees. 
They froze it in a freezer that was as cold as 
banished hope 
And washed it with permanganate and car- 
bolated soap. 
In sulphurated hydrogen they steeped its 
__-wiggly ears, . 
__ They trimmed its frisky whiskers with a pair 
of hard-boiled shears. 
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They donned their rubber mittens and they 
took it by the hand 

And elected it a member of the fumigated band. 

There is not a microscopus in the garden where 
they play; 

They bathe in pure iodoform a dozen times a 
day; 

They ach imbibe his rations from a hygienic 


cup, 
The bunny and the baby and the prophylactic 


pup.” 

One cannot help but pity the child from such 
a home as much as one from the home of the 
other extreme. 

There is, to-day, a revolt of educationalists 
and certain schools of psychology against the 
autocracy of our older method of instructing our 
children, particularly against the idea of forc- 
ing them to obey like automatons. Over against 
our assumption of wisdom and final authority, 
they stress the value of the child’s individual 
personality; its right of self-expression, and the 
things we can learn from the child. How proper 
this revolt is and the values to be gained by a 
ight use of these conceptions we will certify as 
quickly as any other. But we are convinced that 


many parents who have not the slightest idea 
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of the real questions involved have taken these 
new ideas as an excuse for concluding that they 
should not attempt to make their children learn 
obedience or control their selfish desires in the 
least. The result is bad in two ways. It produces 
a selfish, unrestrained and almost anarchistic 
type of child, the kind of material out of which 
criminals are made. It also furnishes an alibi 
for lazy and selfish parents who do not want to 
exert themselves to curb the child’s will nor take 
time from their own selfish pleasures to train the 
child as it deserves. It costs to rear children 
tightly, and parents are responsible to the child, 
to the State and to God for paying that price. 


“THE NURTURE AND ADMONITION OF THE LORD” 


“Enoch walked with God after he begat Me- 
thuselah.”’ We do not know what Enoch had been 
prior to that time in his relationship to God, 


but this Scripture is right logically and spiritually. 


If there ever is a time when people need to seek 
wisdom of God it is when as parents they have 
brought into the world a new soul that is to be- 


- gin, under their tuition, its journey into eternity. 


It is hard enough for me to see how any individ- 
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ual would be willing, without God’s help, to 
make the experiment of steering his own soul 
through the tumultuous experiences of life with 
its great implications for eternity, but it is almost 
unthinkable to me that parents in these days, 
knowing the dangerous nature of the environ- 
ment in which the child is to carry on its existence, 
can assume the responsibility of the guidance of 
that child without the help and council of God. 

People recognize this. Over and over again in 
my ministry I have found young parents who had 
drifted away from God and the church during 
young manhood and womanhood, who had even 
been somewhat indifferent in the days of early 
wedlock but who have turned back to God with 
the coming of a little child. We all recognize, 
whenever we are fair, that no soul can manage its 
own career with its own knowledge as well as if 
it added to such knowledge the wisdom and 
council of its Creator. We have never trodden 
this path of life before; we will never tread it 
again. The three score and ten years of human 
experience that some will have are altogether too 


short to spend much of the time along wrong — 


trails, and human life “sets” so early into hard 


forms that we naturally want those molds fash- 
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ioned with the wisdom that is Eternal. Common 
sense should make us hesitate to have our chil- 
dren take any chance that they will have no help 
from above in their great adventure. 

If any young parents whose eyes fall upon 
these words have ventured so far in the conduct 
of their home and the guidance of their children 
without taking council from the Master and seek- 
ing the guidance of His spirit, let me enter an ap- 
peal just now that for the sake of their children 
they turn to Him who said, “Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them not, for 
of such is the Kingdom of heaven,” and dedicate 
their little ones and consecrate themselves to the 
most earnest seeking of the Christian way of life 
for themselves and those who call them parents. 

This is a complex age. It has never been easy 
to live a good life. In our judgment it is not 

etting easier, but whether that is so or not, we 
would not feel that we had played fair by our 
children if we had refused because of our stub- 
bornness to put them in touch with the most 
wholesome body of teachings, the most majestic 
personality, the most gracious source of spiritual 
guidance, that the great God has given for our 
aid. Let us, too, walk with God for our children’s 
sake—we need it and they.need it. 


Chapter Thirteen 


THE OLD FAMILY ALTAR IN A NEW, 
AGE 


E hear it said very often in these days 
that the family altar has disappeared. 
In our day, hurried as it is and with its divergent 
interests for different members of the family, it 
may not be entirely possible for us to maintain 
the family altar in exactly the same form in 
which it used to be maintained, but we need 
have no hesitation in saying that if we cannot 
maintain in our modern life something that for 
our generation will give us as real a sense of God 
at the heart of the home as the old family altar 
did for the previous generation, we will pay a 
high price for our failure. 

According to the old conception the father was 
the priest of the home. He it was who gath- 
ered the members of the family in a quiet mo- 
ment of family worship. Usually he read with 


them some great passage of God’s work; sang — 


with them one of the hymns with its message of 


faith, and led them, or was led by them to the ; 
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throne of God in prayer. A picture based upon 
this family altar tradition in the Scottish homes 
has been made almost immortal in ‘‘Cotter’s Sat- 
urday Night,” and is one of the noblest ideals of 
Christian home life preserved for us, and thou- 
sands of us can bear tribute to an institution of 
this sort in our paternal home as being the creator 
of many of the finest impressions that came to 
us. In the prayers of my father and mother I 
came to feel the presence of the personal Christ 
speaking through them to my boyish soul, and in 
the times of my temptation the memory of their 
prayers was a veritable wall of defense. My 
mother has testified in later years that in the 
prayers we children offered on Sunday morn- 
ings, according to the usual custom, she found 
access to our inner souls. Our prayers so revealed 
the struggles that were going on within us that 
she was then able in her tactful way to bring to 
us a sense of her spiritual comradeship in the fight 
we were making. 


A QUESTION OF VALUES 


- Susannah Wesley, finding time even when the 
mother of seventeen children to often sit down 


alone with each child and counsel with him or 
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her about the great things of God, is the explana- 
tion of such men as Charles and John Wesley. 
In our day we consider that we are so busy, so 
distracted by different pressing engagements, that 
there is no time for the home to become quiet for 
this mood of reverential worship. But what of 
the comparative value of the things that we are 
taking as a substitute for this quiet time of family 
worship? If it is father’s business, or mother’s 
social engagements, or sister’s friends or brother’s 
athletics, let us point out that the spiritual part 
of life is a real part—as real as the physical and 
the mental, and a balanced view of life must 
recognize this. If it is worth the time of the 
home to provide for the physical and mental de- 
velopment of its members, it is not only worth 
as much but it is as genuine an obligation to pro- 
vide for the spiritual growth. This cannot be 
postponed to some later time with the expectancy 
that present lack can be made up by future plenty. 
The time to furnish spiritual culture to a per- 
sonality is when that personality is young. If 


it is left out then, ordinarily it cannot be put in 
adequately any more than cement can be put 
into concrete after the stone and sand and gravel — 
are poured into the mold. Parents who create — 
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souls must see that those souls are not starved 
but given food from the great source of spiritual 
nutrition. Whatever price is necessary to this end 
ought to be paid. Ordinarily if this price is not 
paid another price in terms of heartache and dis- 
appointment will have to be paid. 


\ 


PULL TOGETHER ON RELIGION 


Whatever real faith the two people who con- 
stitute the home have should be conserved and 
developed to the fullest. If they have not the 
same church home when they start their married 
life, at one of their earliest conferences they, 
should attempt to fairly and prayerfully come to 
an understanding about this matter. If at all 
possible for both of them to be in the same church 

a great advantage ensues, for if they remain in 
_ different churches the tendency is to divide the 
~ home’s resources and its religious influence, with 
the result that often religion becomes a source 
_ of controversy rather than help. If one parent 
is pulling one way and the other the other, it 
results in nullifying the influence of either one 
and the child falls in between. 

The creating of definite religious home habits 


e 
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should be undertaken as early and steadily as the 
home attempts to build up its savings account. 
These home habits form contacts through which 
the mystic sense of God’s presence flows into the 
daily home life. Such a habit and contact is 
grace at the table. Through it the parents and 
child come regularly into the Heavenly Father's 
presence. It is easily inaugurated. A verse of 
Scripture such as, “Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and forget not all His benefits,” is quickly learned 
and easily joined in by all the family. A child’s 
grace such as the following: 

God bless our food, 

And make us good, 

For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 
is quickly learned by a little one, and even a 
four-year-old loves to repeat it. Who can meas- 
ure the touch of spiritual healing that might come 


to many a troubled home situation were its — 
members to listen to a childish voice as it lifts — 


the thanksgiving of all to the throne of God. 


The custom of daily individual prayer on re- 
tiring is too well known to need more than a pass- _ 


ing suggestion as to its vital value in the life of 
the child. The newer psychology which tells us " 
that the things last in a child’s mind as it goes 
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to sleep at night are the things which are likely 
to influence its subconsciousness during the night 
should, of itself, be sufficient argument to make 
any thoughtful parent recognize how valuable it 
is for a child to close its day of activity by com- 
ing into the presence of God and fastening its 
mind reverently on the great personality of the 
Master. Who shall be able to tell whether the 
quiet moments that the mother spends at even- 
tide with the child at her knee and with the quiet 
kiss of her love upon its lips may not be among 
the largest influences for the creating of great 
personalities that earth knows anything about? 


DON T SEND YOUR CHILDREN TO CHURCH— 
TAKE THEM 


The creating of right religious habits for the 
use of the Sabbath by the family is an asset 


‘that many homes do not recognize. Under our 


American régime Sunday is a day when both 
school and business stop and parents are largely 


able to dictate the way in which the day shall be 
spent. The tendency of our time points to its 


use for pleasure. The wise facing of life’s value, 


however, will make perfectly clear that it offers 
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our great, outstanding opportunity for the de- 
velopment of spiritual culture. This does not 
mean that it cannot and should not be a time of 
rest and recreation, but it is to say that to take 
this one day dedicated by both society and the 
church to the culture of the things of God and 
use its opportunities purely for the rest of body 
and recreation of mind with no attempt to build 
up spiritual assets is to fail in the utilization of 
its greatest privilege. 

It should be taken for granted that the entire 
family will go to church. “Don’t send your chil- 
dren—take them,” is a slogan that is worthy the 
pondering of all parents. The father who feels 
that he has done his religious duty by sending 
his children to Sunday School while he himself 
stays at home puttering with the car or reading 
the Sunday newspaper is a father who is due for 
a great shock at some future time. God has made 
a boy so that he looks to his father as a hero. His 
father can throw a stone farther or do any- 
thing better than the other boy’s father can. 
Each man of us, when a boy, boasted this way _ 
about his father. God gives a father this advan- 
tage over any one else in leading the boy. The 
thing that father does is the right thing to do; 
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this is the boy’s philosophy. While up to 12 or 
14a boy may come to church because he is told 
to come, in spite of the fact that father does not 
come; after that time the thing that father does 
has far greater weight in shaping the boy’s life 
than the thing that father says. . 

In a coal-mining district in England where the 
men were given one half day holiday one miner 
planned to spend it at the rum shop. Early after 
breakfast he started across the field taking long 
steps and leaving his tracks in the newly fallen 
snow. When part way across the field he turned 
to see his little six-year-old lad following him, 
he too taking long steps that he might put his 
little feet in the father’s tracks: “Go on, Daddy,” 
said the voice of the lad, “go on, I’m coming, 
I’m coming right in your steps.” When the father 
realized where he was going and the implications 
of the lad’s remark he said: “If he is following 
in my steps I will never lead him to that hell - 

hole.’ The American father may well bear the | 
challenge of that little lad in mind. 

The attempt to buy a Christian child at a less 


: _ price than that of a Christian example is an at- 


tempt to drive a bargain with God that will us- 
ually be unfortunate. If it is worth while for 
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us to have children grow up to be sturdy, whole- 
some Christian people it is worth while for parents 
to live that kind of a life before them. “Is God 
dead, Father?” asked a tiny girl when she snug- 
gled down in her father’s arms for her good night 
kiss, before she went to bed. “Why, no,” said 
the father, “why do you ask that?’ “Because 
I never hear you talk to Him any more,” said the 
little girl, who had noticed that family prayers 
had been given up. “A little child shall lead 
them,” said the old prophet and it was again 
proved true, for the question of the baby pierced 
through his excuses, and that night in the quiet of 
that moment that father resolved that he would 
come back and bring his home back again into 
the presence of God through prayer. 


TO WHOM SHALL THEY GO®% 


Where shall our young people gain the spir- 


itual strength to think clearly and live cleanly — 


in life’s tumultuous days and in this confused 


moral time? Where shall our girls turn for spir- 
itual vision—they who have thrown upon them = 
the thinking through of the moral standards for ee 


the young womanhood of their day and generation, _ 
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in the age when women have new liberties and are 
breaking away from the old conceptions? Where 
shall they gain the great spiritual contacts that 
shall enable them to wisely guide themselves and 
their children after them and avoid the pitfalls 
into which our policy of self-expression and fem- 
inine liberty could so easily drag us to-day. 
Where else, if not in the Christian home?» Where 
shall our boys find the moral fiber and spiritual 
vision to enable them to be tall men, sun crowned, 
who will live cleanly in public action and in pri- 
vate thinking? We cannot purchase it with 
money. We cannot rely simply upon education. 
We cannot turn to social culture. We cannot 
hope that the church, with its one and possibly 
two hours a week in contact with our children can 
adequately supply them these great spiritual re- 
sources. The answer to this need must be made 


_ by the American home. If our children are to find 


the spiritual resources for their day and genera- 
tion, we must face again our obligation to put 


God at the heart of our homes. If we are to have 


an altered family, an altered politics, an altered 
world, altered into the likeness of our Lord and 


- Christ it will be because in that great institution 


a 


that we call the home we erect an altar that in 
some real sense places God at the center. 


Chapter Fourteen 


CAN LOVE DIE? 


F people really love each other, can they ever 
fully lose that love? Evidence seems to in- 
dicate that love can, and sometimes does, die. All 
homes in America, theoretically, are started on 
the basis of protestations of love. All marriage 
ceremonies contain such a statement. In spite of 
these professions, however, so-called love does not 
seem able to stand the strain of wedlock, and an 
ever-increasing number of homes go to pieces. 
This is not to say that the writer in speaking in 
this way of the American home ignores the fact 
that it is the homes that get wrecked about which 
we hear. It is good newspaper copy to write up 
home troubles, particularly when these troubles 
are aired in court, and it is not necessarily such 
good copy to tell about a home that is happy. 
Therefore, at times we get a distorted impression _ 
of our American home life. The newspapers are 


not usually the best medium through which to q 
look at life. The millions of happy, contented, 
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American homes, from which are coming the 
young men and women who form the backbone of 
this nation, have comparatively little said about 
them, but they are the forces that make our world 
go round. 


HOME WRECKAGE 


Giving this fact due emphasis, however, should 
not prevent our facing fairly the increasing scan- 
dal of our divorce situation. For the last forty- 
five years divorce has increased proportionately 
three and one-half times as fast as the population. 
According to figures recently published from 1900 
to 1920 3,767,000 people were divorced in this 
country. 1,318,000 minor children and 500,000 
adult children were involved, so that more than 
one-twentieth of the population of the country 
was directly affected by these divorce proceedings. 

We used to sneer at Japan as a nation show- 
_ ing an outstanding divorce rate of one divorce to 
every seven marriages, but recent compilations 
show that 22 States in our land had a worse record 
than that. Maine has one divorce for six mar- 
_ riages; Ohio one to 5.2; Wyoming one to 3.9. 

- Oregon had one divorce to every 2.6 marriages 
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and Nevada actually granted more divorces than 
licenses to marry. A recent analysis in eight 
States showed that there were 3,060 more divorces 
than in 1916, and 10,570 less marriages. In 
California, at the time of the same survey, it 
showed that in 20% of all marriages one of the 
parties had been married before. 

In Canada in 1916 the records show that they 
granted one divorce where we granted 120. Pos- 
sibly some part of our increased divorce is due 
to the facilities for obtaining it. We have 2,921 
courts which have power to grant divorces. Eng- 
land has only one court, Germany 28, France 79. 
No matter how much may be said in favor of the 
necessity of some divorces, we cannot have an in- 
creasing breaking up of homes without jeopardiz- 
ing society. The home is a fundamental social 
unit and its increasing disintegration must cause 
us all serious concern. We need to look back to 
the time of Rome and realize that with them di- 
vorce was certainly an accompaniment of degen- 
eracy. 

“In the early period of the Roman republic 
woman was highly respected as a matron. For 
520 years, the historian Dionysius declares, there 
was no divorce in Rome. During that time the 
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republic reached the pinnacle of prosperity 
and stability. But as one result of wars of con- 
quest and consequent multiplication of slaves, 
three forms of marriage came to be adopted: 
First, a form for patricians, which could not be 
dissolved; second, a purely civil contract; third, 
a marriage which could be formed or ended at the 
will of either party. The last named at length 
drove out the others, so that in Rome where for 
half a millennium divorce had scarcely ever oc- 
curred, marriage, in turn, became practically un- 
known. Cicero put away Terentia to obtain a new 
dowry. Pompey divorced Mucia. Cesar divorced 
Pompeia. Cato loaned his wife to Hortensius, 
and took her back a wealthy widow when the 
old man died. Maecenas changed wives fre- 
quently. Women likewise divorced their hus- 
bands.” Rome had easy divorce and paid for it 
apparently with degenerate family life and na- 
tional disintegration. 
Unquestionably one method of helping solve 
the problem would be the creating of better 
laws governing marriage and divorce; particularly 
we need more uniform laws. With our 48 dif- 
ferent divorce laws to-day it is entirely possible 
for a man to be legally married in one state and 
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yet prosecuted for bigamy if he moves to another. 
Children who are legitimate in one state are il- 
legitimate if the parents move to another. 
Undoubtedly, too, our marriage and divorce 
laws should be rethought in the light of the un- 
fair treatment accorded to the woman. The old 
Roman law said a wife whether patrician or 
slave had no legal rights. The old Welsh 
law gave a man a right to give his wife 
three blows with a broomstick on any part of 
the body except the head. The English law said 
the same but limited the stick to the length of her 
husband’s forearm and the size of his little finger. 
Within a hundred years, in England, the method 
of divorce was for a man to put a halter around 
his wife’s neck, lead her to the open market and 
sell her to another man; however this right was 
limited by the clause that a man’s wife must not 
be sold more than once by the same husband, 
the price of the wife must not be less than 50 
cents, and the halter must be a new one and placed 
around her neck. As late as 1881, in a court in 
England in giving evidence that she was duly 
married to the second man a woman said, “He 
sold me for 20 shillings and I have it in black 
and white with the date upon it.” Our laws in 
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regard to the rights of women still bear many 
marks of the injustice and unfairness that we have 
inherited from the past. But no amount of re- 
codifying our laws or making them more uniform 
or more stringent in regard to divorce is going to 
be a real cure for the evil of the broken home and 
the death of love. Homes are made and broken 
by folks and not by laws. Holding people to- 
gether by the iron clamp of a legal law after love 
is dead will not solve the problem we are facing. 
We need to work not only at the divorce laws, 
but in building the kind of homes where divorce 
is not desired. Prevention is better than cure. 
If love gets its opportunity, we will have little 
use for the courts. 

Can love die? Love can die. It can die when 
it is young, ofttimes it does. We need to study 
the infant mortality tables here as well as else- 
where and realize that we must give it as fair a 
chance to grow as we do a baby. There is more 
than poetry in the picture of love as a little babe. 

It is born as an infant. To grow it must be care- 
fully nurtured and developed. It must not be 
overloaded and strained at once or it will grow 
< up crippled. Married couples ofttimes seem to 
take it for granted that the love they profess can 
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stand any load, therefore they proceed to put 
strains upon it which love, even in maturity, 
should never be forced to bear. 


LOVE CAN GROW 


Love grows by the development of the things 
that first produced it. The courtesy and attrac- 
tiveness and interest of courtship are the things 
that are constantly needed. A woman who at- 
tempts to hold her husband by depending on the 
fact that he must now do certain things for her 
because they are married, and does not attempt 
to make herself attractive to him, falls back upon 
a bad policy which, if pursued, is calculated to 
kill love in the heart of her husband. A man 
whose actions are boorish around the home or who 
deliberately pursues a course of action that creates 
in the mind of his wife suspicion as to his fidelity 
is pursuing a policy that will tend to kill love. 

In our day and generation one of the things we 
need to reckon with as among the most dangerous 
enemies of developing love is the quantity of 


false philosophy put forth in many of our novels, — 


some of our photodramas, and in certain schools — 
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pression, when applied to the marriage relation- 
ship, has often been used merely as an excuse for 
the introduction of license in the place of love. 
The psychology which dwells on the fearful re- 
sults of a complex growing out of the repressed 
desires of the body has been used as an excuse 
for some of the most dangerous and devilish con- 
cessions being made to human lust. 

What we need to-day in the married relation- 
ship is what the business world needed at the close 
of the war; namely, a recognition of the sanctity 
of contracts. Business men then circularized the 
country in an attempt to make us realize that if a 
man made a contract for an order of goods and 
lightly broke it he was undermining credit and 
threatening the stability of the business world. 
Let us say just as clearly to-day that when 
_ men or women enter into the contract of mar- 
riage they are under obligation to live up to 
their agreement. Neither has the right, just 
because things sometimes go worse instead of 
better, to sever lightly the most sacred contract 

ever made. If they do that, it will do for the 
home what the breaking of contracts threatened 
_ to do for the business world—jeopardize its entire 
stability. In business a man who repudiates his 
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contracts soon loses his business standing. It 
ought to be so that men and women who lightly 
break their contract in wedlock would lose all so- 
cial standing. 

Love can die. But love can grow, and when 
the so-called “incompatibility” begins to show, 
and when strained relationships are created, if 
the two people, instead of spending the time in 
emphasizing the things that irritate each other or 
hunting some third party as an affinity to sympa- 
thize with them in their unhappiness, would de- 
liberately set themselves to court each other, to 
shun the things that have caused irritation, and, 
seeking the spirit of the Master, set themselves in 
dead earnest to retain each other’s confidence and 
love, they would usually find the services of a 
lawyer unnecessary. The services of the Master 
will be all that will be needed and it will be 
shown that love even when stunted and sickly 
can be nursed back into vigor and life. “Now 
abideth faith, hope and love, and the greatest of 
these is love.” The longest-lived of these is love, 
‘and the one worthy of most sacrifice is love. 


Chapter Fifteen 
GROWING OLD TOGETHER 


*“YL) UT it shall come to pass that at evening 
time it shall be light.” This beautiful bit 
of ancient poetry is, in a sense, a word painting 
of an ideal old age. The world holds no ex- 
perience finer than that which a happy married 
life offers. Picture a home where in youth two 
have plighted their love in high honor, where they 
have passed along life’s road in happy companion- 
ship, children have come and have been reared 
to go forth and do a good piece of the world’s 
- work, and to found homes of their own which, 
in turn, become centers of blessing, and now the 
two older folks, enjoying a well-earned rest, serv- 
ing God and their fellowmen, happy in the love 
of each other, in the joy of their children and 
friends, move on toward the twilight and evening 
star, waiting till over the western hills the evening 
bell sounds one clear call for them: It has come to 
pass that for them at evening time it is light. 
This is a picture of heaven on earth. It is a 


= picture that young people should set before them- 
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selves early in life, for it is a reality that does not 
come by chance. The colors for this picture are 
not gathered quickly, they are prepared by defi- 
nite plans, honest living, genuine love, and the 
guidance of God. Such an old age is worth pay- 
ing for. 

This period in life can be so barren and lonely, 
so filled with querulousness and heartache, or it 
can be filled with so much that is fine. If the two 
have learned to trust each other, and have learned 
by the grace of the Master’s spirit to leave be- 
hind them their misunderstandings and the things 
that mar the day’s task, they can keep these assets 
to aid them far on into a mellowed and ripe old 
age. There are certain things that will aid greatly 
in making the later years of life rich and fine in- 
stead of otherwise. From among them we select 
these suggestions. 

First, learn to appreciate and develop the re- 
sources of each other. What a pathetic thing it 
is to find men and women who so enthusiastically 
appreciate the company of others outside the home 
but seem almost oblivious to the resources and at- 


tractiveness of their own folks. If the two have — 


early put their home into a big place in their own 
lives, if they have not allowed all sorts of other _ 
interests to come in and crowd out their enjoy- — 
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ment of each other’s company within the quiet 
of their own home, they have an asset that they 
can carry down to later years that will stand them 
in good stead. 

Again, if they have learned to play together, 
to build up mutual interests, to both love good 
books, to be interested in the same type of 
travel, to have mutual friends, to feature the 
things which make each other happy, they have 
learned some of the finest pastimes for the older 
years. 

But the loveliest thing in old age is the main- 
tenance at full power of the gentle arts known 
only to lovers. These do not need to diminish 
with advancing years. Indeed, they rise to more 
sacred heights than ever before. I have watched 


this in the life of my father and mother. As 


I look back at the closing years of my father’s 
life, the one word that I would use to describe 
him in his home relationships was the beautiful 
word “Lover.” He was a finer, more chivalrous 


_and gallant lover at seventy-six than he was even 


in youth. The tender, protective care over 
Mother, which he had exercised through the 
years, shone in all its radiant glory in the later 


- years. The love they both bore each other threw 


a halo about every moment they spent in the 
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“little nest” where the closing years of their life 
together on earth were lived. Learning through 
early life how to be good lovers will prove of in- 
comparable value in old age. 


TIES THAT BIND 


Again, if they have become mutually interested 
in some service that they have rendered, and can 
render together for the Kingdom of God, they 
have a source of abiding interest and fascination 
for the waning years. The church in which they 
have worshiped ; some institution which they have 
helped to support; a cause they have sacrificed to 
further, will offer such a focus of interest. 

But it is in the realm of the soul where life 
crowns with its richest blessings those who have 
learned the eternal youthfulness of spiritual 
power. It was a word filled with wisdom for 
every generation that was spoken by the Apostle 
when he said: “If our earthly house of this taber- 
nacle be dissolved, we have a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” ‘For though — 
our outward man perish, yet the inward man is — 
renewed day by day.” Where that sense of the — 
promise of eternal fellowship abides, death is inci- 3 
dental. We have seen two such stand hand in — 
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hand, close beside the shore from which one soon 
was to set sail and heard them say “good-by” 
with a calm faith that there could be no perma- 
nent breaking of the family tie because it was 
based upon “the Father for whom the whole fam- 
ily in heaven or earth is named.” But the knowl- 
edge of that impending journey did not cast any 
gloom on the later days. 

But we have seen two people to whom life has 
meant much come face to face with that greatest 
adventure only to meet it with dread and horror. 
With no resources of the soul or vision of faith 
on which to rely to carry them through, when 
death came it left one standing on the shore, help- 
less in the midst of desolation with a feeling that 
life’s structure was crumbling about her. 

If the rare treasures of the spirit that can make 
growing old together a source of expanding joy 
are present to change the crowns of silvered hair 
into halos of golden glory, it will be because 
these treasures have been deposited daily as life 
has progressed and can be taken out at last in the 
time of need. In this faith is a secret that turns 
sunset to sunrise. It turns old age to youth, and 
changes death into a promise of immortal life. 
When two have built up this spiritual faith in 
a good Father who “will not leave them nor for- 
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sake them” but will guide them on and on and, 
even though separated for a time, bring them 
eternally together in His presence, then old age 
loses its terrors and eternal peace broods over the 
older years and life’s “valley of the shadow” will 
hold no fear, for He will be with them. 

If God is what we say He is, and we in any real 
sense are His children, if He has placed within us 
such great gifts as love, the joy of companionship, 
and the urge of parenthood, and if, as we are led 
to believe, one of His chief concerns is that we 
shall come into the fullest realization of life here 
upon earth, and by entering here into the riches of 
the experiences of living together through our 
homes, be prepared for an even larger and more 
entrancing experience of fellowship hereafter, 
then where shall we turn except to Him, and His 
Revealer, Jesus Christ, to learn the spirit and 
methods by which we home-makers shall come into 
the fullest glory of the experience of love and 
family life? He should be its inspiration as it 
begins, its guide as it develops, and its glory at its 
consummation. Under His guidance for us all 


“{t shall come to pass that at evening time it shall 


be light.” God wants us to have the home we 
planned for, and the one He wishes for us is 
better than we can dream. 


APPENDIX 


ECAUSE many clergymen who have de- 
sired to preach along the lines of this book 
have written asking for suggested material and 
lists of topics used, I make a few suggestions 
here as to these matters. I make no pretense that 
the books or magazines mentioned are all that I 
have used or would recommend, but they are 
suggestive and each man’s own special line of: 
interest or ability would determine the further 
nature of his reading and inquiry. The biblical 
material is equally accessible to all. I will not 
attempt therefore to list it. Suffice it to say that 
the Bible is filled with material and principles 
usable along this line. 


I. Popular treatment of religion and home 
problems. 
1. Little Problems of Married Life. 
Jordan. Revell. 
2. Quiet Talks with the Family. Jef- 
ferson. Crowell. 
3. Quiet Talks on Home Ideals. Gor- 
don. aie 
I 
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4. 
cy 


Mere Man and His Problems. 
Sheldon. Revell. 

The Home God Meant. Luccock. 
Westminster Press. 


6. How to be Happy Though Married. 


Hardy. Scribner’s. 

A Christian Home. John Hall. 
American Sunday School Union, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Marriage Ring. Talmadge. Funk 
& Wagnalls. 


g. The Drifting Home. Groves. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


II. Background Reading. 


i. 


oe 


The Family as a Social and Edu- 
cational Institution. Goodsell. 
Macmillan. 

Sex and Common Sense. Royden. 
Putnam. 

Ethics and the Family. Lofthouse. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 

The Family. C.F. & C. B. Thwing. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepherd. 

The Family and its Members. 
Spencer. Lippincott. 


The Fruit of the Family Tree. 


Wiggam. Bobbs-Merrill. 


7. Home Life in America. Busby. — 


Macmillan. 


A 
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Modern Marriage. Poponce. 
Macmillan. 

Why American Marriages Fail. 
Rodgers. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The Psychology of Marriage. Gal- 
lighan. Stokes. 


. Ideal Married Life. Wood-Allen. 


Revell. 


- Men, Women and God. Grey. 


Doran. © 
Sex and Civilization. Bonsfield, 
Dutton. 


IIIf. Parenthood and Youth. 


i 


woe 


ey OS 


Religious Education in the Home. 
Cope. University of Chicago 
Press. 

What Ails Our Youth. Coe. Scrib- 
ner’s. 

Christian Education on Duties of 
Parents. Becker. B. Herder. 
St. Louis. 

Education in Religion and Morals. 
Coe. Revell. 

On the Training of Parents. Ab- 
bott. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Duties in the Home. Sheldon. 
Welch & Co. 

Child Nature and Child Nurture. 
St. John. Pilgrim Press. 
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8. The Child’s Religious Life. Koons. 
Jennings & Graham. 
IV. Magazines. 

These, of course, are innumerable. I have 
received many suggestions from articles 
in: 

Ladies’ Home Journal 
Good Housekeeping 
Woman’s Home Companion 
Atlantic Monthly 
American Magazine 
Pictorial Review 
McCall’s 
Forum, etc. 
Publications of American Social Hy- 
giene Association 
Publications Y.W.C.A., 600 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City 
Commission on the Family in the 
Life of To-day 
Pamphlets in American Home Series, 
Abingdon Press 
Articles in Woman’s Press, “Modern 
Family Life.” Rockwell. Feb., 
1925 
Can Freedom and Family Life 
Dwell Under Same Roof? 
Perkins. August, 1925, etc. 
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Material also is constantly coming to one by 
_ observation and in conference. A notebook will 
soon be filled by one who is careful to note mat- 
ters of interest in this field. Hardly an evening 
spent in society, or a day in one’s own home, or 
‘. even a ride on the street car, or a walk in the park, 
_ but will afford some item that will later help to 
_ illuminate thinking along this line. 
I have several friends, also, who clip things | 
which they think might be usable for me along 
this line and each fall I have on hand a port- 


" course be secured from the ordinary public 


s oC ’ 
~ ’ 


TOPICS FOR SERMONS 


Some of the topics I have used at different 
times are here listed with the thought that they 
may be suggestive. It is entirely probable that 
they have been used by others. Indeed, I do not 
hesitate to use a topic used elsewhere if it is the 
thing I want. In this, as in much of our preach- 
ing, the remark of a veteran preacher to me is 
in point. “Most of our work is the putting to- 
gether of the pieces in a mosaic; the difference 
between us is in the size of the pieces we use.” 


1. TOPICS DEALING WITH THE PERIOD OF 
EARLY FRIENDSHIP. 
“Seventeen and in Love” 
“Your Friends, Assets or Liabilities ?” 
“The Halo Around Courtship” 
“Adam Meets Eve: or, The Little Grey Home—” 
“Does Flaming Youth Mean Burnt-out Homes?” 


2. TOPICS DEALING WITH THE PERIOD BE- 
FORE MARRIAGE. 
“On How Much Can We Marry?” 
“Love on Twenty Dollars a Week” 
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“Will She be Better or Worse?’ 

“Will He Qualify as a Husband?” 

“What a Girl Has a Right to Expect from Her 
Fiance” 

“The Kind of a Girl to Marry” 

“Choosing a Mate” 

“Knowing the Right One” 

“Look Before You Leap” 

“Samson and His Courtship” 

“Tdeal Love-making” 


3. TOPICS DEALING WITH THE WEDDING 
CONTRACT. 
“Marriage and Money” 
“Orange Blossoms or Lemons?” 
“IT Pronounce You Man and Wife” 
“Till Death Do Us Part” 
“The Unseen Guest at the Wedding” 
“The Greatest Promise in the World” 
“For Better or for Worse?” 
“For Richer or for Poorer ?” 


“Whom God Hath (Not) Joined Together” 


4. TOPICS DEALING WITH THE RELATION- 
SHIP OF HUSBAND AND WIFE. 
“If God Planned Your Home” 
“Have You Made Good as a Husband 2?” 
“How Would You Grade Yourself as a Wife 2” 
“Skeletons in Family Closets” 
“The Fireside vs. the Footlights” 
“Good Things to Quarrel About” 
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“The Gentle Art of Living Together” 

“Drifting into Trouble; or, Planning for Happi- 
ness ?” 

“How Much Should One Stand from the 
Other ?” 

“Striking the First Hard Currents” 


5. TOPICS DEALING WITH PARENTHOOD. 


“The Challenge of the Cradle” 

“The Strain of the high-school Age” 

“Guiding the Young Folks over Fool’s Hill” 

“Will Your Child Break Your Pocketbook, 
Your Heart or Your Record?” 

“From the Cradle to Fool’s Hill” 

“Some Parents I Have Met” 

“The Child’s Mistake: Choosing the Wrong 
Parents” 

“The Cry of a Little Child” 

“A Little Child Shall Lead Them” 

“Our Chance to Change the Future” 


6. TOPICS DEALING WITH THE SPECIAL RE- 
LATION OF RELIGION TO HOME LIFE. 


“The Family Altar and the Altered Family” 
“Getting the Home We Prayed For” 

“God and the Home” 

“The Church in Thy House” 

“The Master of the House” 


7. GENERAL TOPICS. 


“Growing Old Together” 
“Living with Our In-laws” 
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“Divorce” 

“Can Love Die?” 

; “The Place of the Homers in Human Society” 
ae i “Sunset and Evening Star” Sig 


“When Sorrow Comes.” 
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